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CAR HAS (5000 PARTS — 
BROUGHT THEM TOGETHER ! 














7 « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel — 
just a few of the materials necessary to make an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car left the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing all these 
materials together. Take steel for example — 
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2. “—the iron ore, coal and 
limestone were carried by rail in 
hopper cars to a steel mill. Then, 
after the steel had 
been fabricated— 






4. “—they traveled in freight trains to an 
automobile assembly plant. And after many 
other materials had been delivered by rail, 
and the cars were completely built — 


5. “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 

ing automobile parts—such as frames, engines, 

and bodies. When the parts were completed— S. “— this one 
was sent by rail 

sit vs cs ia a i to our home 

















7 town—ready for 
FREE! transportation —A POLICY FOR | service. So you 
THE FUTURE— Write for your copy of this booklet. ; see, the railroads 

i performed ar 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS etaentia’ ecules 
941 Transportation Building ! in making 15,000 parts into one new automo- 
Washington 6, D. C. \ bile — another example of the fact that — 
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Address | “The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 
City State 1 
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What Does The Farmer Think? 


by Cyril W. Grace 
Director of Division of Rural Education 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


Wwe do rural people in Southwestern 
Wisconsin think about rural elementary 
education? Should the improvement of the 
rural elementary program come from the think- 
ing and action by the citizens immediately con- 
cerned or by decrees from higher authorities? 
The answers to these typical questions from a 
part of rural Wisconsin were received from the 
farmers themselves in 70 farm and rural group 
sessions in our section of the state during the 
winter of 1945-46. These educational prob- 
lems, tossed into the discussions, are of con- 
cern to rural and urban populations and es- 
pecially: to all authorities who have the respon- 
sibility of directing the education of farm 
youth. 

There is no doubt about rural interest in 
the welfare of their boys and girls. At each 
meeting of the discussion groups, farmers came 
from long distances and gave freely of their 
time in order to add their thinking to that of 
the other interested citizens. The results of 
these conferences represent the suggestions and 
recommendations for a beginning in improve- 
ment of rural elementary education. 

In our discussions there was no attempt to 
direct the thinking of the group. The finest 
traditions of democratic procedure were ob- 
served in all. 


Obstacles to Improvement 


There are many new or revised plans pre- 
sented to the taxpayers in various sections of 
the U. S. concerning the education of rural 
children. A vast majority of farmers have 
never heard of them, or if they had, would they 
have had the time to make detailed analysis 
of their meaning. 


Farm work doubled during the war, and the 


average farmer has had all that he and his wife 


and family could do to keep the farm going 
during this period. The majority of farmers 
had sons in the service and felt that the farm 
should produce even more during this period 
in order to supply our vast military machine 
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Farmers are interested in better education 
for rural youth, and want a voice in its 
development. 











as well as our own population and those of 
foreign countries. 

As is well known, this task was well done 
though largely through and by the physical ex- 
haustion of farm people, carrying on heroic- 
ally during the emergency. The year since the 
war ended has been a period of recovery. Farm 
boys and farm labor returning from the ser- 
vice are gradually adjusting themselves, and 
the rural community is again beginning to func- 
tion at a more normal pace. 

It was during this war period, though, that 
many of the older as well as the newer plans 
were projected or emphasized for the chang- 
ing of the rural community. The farmer has 
had little time to analyze the proceedings. Now 
that old routines are returning, he is again giv- 
ing some thought to these matters though the 
farm is always a busy place; and, hence, the 
farm community acts more slowly than does 
the city community in civic matters. 


Right of Self Determination 


Farm people of America represent a citadel 
of democracy. They are naturally individual- 
istic and resent collective movements. All ten- 
dencies and movements that relate to extreme 
centralization are always accepted more slowly 
by rural people. They feel that the right of self 
determination is an inalienable right guaran- 
teed to them under the Constitution of the 
United States. They would like to help pre- 
serve it for all Americans. It was this same 
spirit that caused the farmers to fight and 
win our Revolutionary War from Great Britain. 
The characteristics of the farmer of that day 
are essentially the same as found among rural 
people today. Hence, it may be readily under- 
stood that there is some fear or resentment 
among certain of the rural groups that their 
rights of self determination might be infringed 
upon by some of the recent proposals. Any 
progressive, democratic or cooperative move- 
ment or effort usually gains favor with rural 
populations. 































—Cut courtesy Wis. Dept. of Agriculture. 
























the child .. . counts . . . not the system. 


Transportation of Children 


This subject was one that was raised for 
discussion in all groups met with. Mothers were 
usually the first to introduce the subject. The 
majority of mothers declaring themselves on 
this subject expressed alarm for the welfare of 
young children riding with older children. It 
was felt that the youngsters could not always be 
properly supervised. Cases of car sickness and 
vomiting on buses were frequently cited as 
occurring in transit. Long walks and waiting 
for buses were noted as dangerous and incon- 
venient for the children. Blizzards and illness 
resulting from exposure were frequently men- 
tioned as dangerous to child health. Mount- 
ing car and bus accidents were also feared by 
many. 

The general conclusion seemed to be that 
transportation of high school students was in- 
evitable but that rural elementary grade schools 
should remain in the country near the children. 


Control of Schools 


It seemed to be the general opinion that con- 
trol of the local, community or neighborhood 
grade school should remain under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local community or school board. 
The main reason for this implied that it was a 
means of maintaining a higher standard of 
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citizenship among neighbors, the wider spread 
the civic duties of the men and women of the 
neighborhood, the higher the civic conscious. 
ness, 

It was readily agreed that the farmer has 
less time for reading than many of other oc. 
cupations and seldom has a university degree, 
but nevertheless he takes a keen enjoyment in 
the management of his own affairs. Serving 
on the school board and other neighborhood 
and town boards was considered an incentive 
to citizenship not to be lightly given away. 
Occasionally someone would point out that 
basic education ideas and philosophy have fre. 
quently come from the country. 


These attitudes are again comparable to 
those of any historical period of the nation in 
that rural people give away their rights and 
responsibility less easily than urban folk. 


Consolidation 

Among the various farm groups, county su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and rural teachers, 
there was no absolute uniformity of opinion on 
consolidation. In certain areas, consolidation 
was definitely out of the question because of 
the physical and geographic nature of the te- 
zion. It was commonly agreed in these com- 
munities that the rural school was there to stay 
and no further delay should occur in efforts 
to improve the physical plant, equipment, and 
curriculum program of the school. 

In some instances the people felt that one 
ur two schools might be joined satisfactorily. 
But there was no general thought of or desire 
for large scale centralization of grade school 
units. For the most part there was definite 
antagonism towards the idea. 


The problem of transporting seventh and 
eighth grade children into a central school or 
town was not well received and was deemed 
by many a flank attack to ultimately transport 
all children. In very few scattered instances 
where all conditions were favorable, a central 
or township school was being considered. 

The majority of rural people met with dur- 
ing the past year in Southwestern Wisconsin 
believe that the rural schools should be im- 
proved and that the improvement should be in 
the near neighborhood of the children. Fur- 
thermore, they pointed out that the political 
conditions inducing such change should be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the people most inter- 
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ested, in this instance, country people. 

The question how to secure a high school 
education for a greater number of rural chil- 
dren was not related as a problem to the edu- 
cation of elementary school children in their 
minds. 

There were a few suggestions that high 
schools should be located in the rural com- 
munities. The majority were concerned with 
the improvement of the village and town high 
schools for the use of their children. Also, 
they seemed anxious to cooperate with town 
school boards in ways for improving their 
schools. 

However, the survey was not interested in 
the high school problem and only concerned 
itself with the thinking pertaining to the ele- 
mentary rural school. 


Health and Conservation 


Two suggestions came up frequently at most 
meetings that related to curriculum. One dealt 
with the need for more emphasis on health 
education and practice both in the school and 
especially in the community. 

The other stressed the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, land and woodlots especially, 
but in general the whole range of resources 
were frequently mentioned. 


Conclusion 


The only conclusion reached representing the 
total outcome of the meetings held in the win- 
ter of 1945 to 1946 was that the farmer of 
Southwestern Wisconsin is anxious to promote 
a better system of rural education. He believes 
in the main that the education of rural elemen- 
tary school children should remain largely a 
neighborhood matter. He furthermore believes 
that the control of these schools should remain 
in the neighborhood and that the school is not 
designed to supplant the home but rather to 
Sustain it. 

Farmers of Southwestern Wisconsin do not 
seem opposed to a modest and evolutionary pro- 
gram of consolidation of neighborhood schools 
where this is feasible but do not react favor- 
ably to the idea of compulsory and radical 
changes that would bring about loss of local 
control. 

They definitely feel that the child is not the 
creature of the State but still primarily the 
obligation of the home with the responsibility 
primarily there and in the neighborhood. They 
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are firm in the opinion that it is the child 
that counts and not the system. 

Suggested program for beginning the improve- ‘ 
ment of Rural Education: 

The following suggestions made by the var- 
ious groups are presented briefly. They were 
made only in the spirit of a constructive be- 
ginning and are easily in reach of the time, 
effort, and purse of any rural community: 


1. The school board should annually appoint a 
committee of not less than five on a twelve-months 
basis for care, improvement, and beautification of 
school property. 

2. The school board and teacher should, if nec- 
essary, afrange a community day when all would 
participate in the improvement and painting of the 
property. 

3. The school board should appoint annually a 
committee to study the equipment needs of the 
school and to present these needs to the community 
at a meeting called for such purpose. Film and 
slide projectors are imexpensive and equipment 
such as this would add greatly to the beginnings 
of the development of the community center idea. 

4, Parents’ clubs or their equivalent should be 
developed in each neighborhood school. 

5. The school board should appoint a commit- 
tee to discuss and consult with the teacher at fre- 
quent intervals on ways and means of improving 
the curriculum of the school. 

6. The school board acting as a committee 
should seek ways and means of building a teach- 
erage, adding land for the use of male teachers 
and their wives; providing suitable and comfort- 
able living quarters for the single teachers, pro- 
viding oil burning units for each school; and pro- 
viding or planning for janitor service. 


These suggestions were those made most fre- 
quently by farm people in their meetings. Such 
a program will not be expensive, will redevelop 
and promote the spirit of community welfare, 
and will provide a starting point for the build- 
ing of a better rural school and thus, in gen- 
eral, serve the common welfare. 


The Teacher 


The teacher: the vision of a Socrates is in him, 

The clear truth that sits on the lips of a father as 
he counsels with his sons, 

The broad sympathy for little destinies with eager 
eyes and swinging feet, 

The understanding of a friend who knows and 
harbors another’s faults, 

The patience of a mother whd lives a life of pain 
that life and love and hope may carry on... 

The teacher: an influence as potent as the warm rain 
that lifts the April buds 

Or the clean, cool winds that tinge the autumn leaves. 

LELAND M. BURROUGHS 
Central State Teachers College 
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Press Pleads Our Case 


by Otis A. Crosby 


President, School Public 
Relations Ass'n 


Fo what is probably the first time in Amer- 
ica’s history the nation’s press has elected to 
champion the cause of adequate financial sup- 
port for America’s public schools. In the past 
there have been numerous news stories pertain- 
ing to such educational matters as fads and 
frills, quality of teaching, the up-to-dateness of 
the curriculum, and pertinent phases of voca- 
tional education. Thanks to an informed public, 
our schools have enjoyed support of a kind, but 
only in proportion to the public’s understanding 
of their services and their accomplishments. 
Just now, as if by proclamation, the country’s 
dozen or so top magazines have risen to leader- 
ship in pointing the way to reality in the matter 
of establishing and maintaining educational 
opportunities befitting America. Of course, the 
foundation for this, as current writers point out, 
is one of reasonable financial support. 


“Teacher Troubles” 


The Readers’ Digest, Colliers, American 
Magazine, Look, the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Cosmopolitan, Coronet, and Life magazine 
have in the past few weeks carried forceful, 
honest stories of the needs for decent financial 
support for education. Writers have injected the 
fear motive to the extent of emphasizing the 
current teacher shortage and the unavoidable 
impending teacher crisis. The stories have in- 
variably pictured crumbling buildings, anti- 
quated supplies and equipment, out-dated and 
worn-out textbooks, and poorly maintained 
school grounds and school buildings in this 
nation of prosperous people. 

More specifically, Life in a September num- 
ber considers the education crisis of such great 
importance that it devoted a full-page editorial 
to “Teacher Troubles.” A summary sub-head 
pointed up the contents by saying, ‘Our schools 
need better teachers and our teachers need 
much better pay.” In a concluding sentence 
Life editorialized, ““We have to take the rubber- 
bands off our wallets and do something hand- 
some for our teachers.’ The facts presented 
were so well chosen and so clearly told that 
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At long last the press has taken up the 
battle for teachers. 











school people dare not fail to see that their 
publics become acquainted with this assessment 
of the press. Their voice speaks where that of 
school people only whispers. 

The October issue of Coronet warns the 
public, “Stop cheating your children.” The 
writer sets the stage for what follows by point. 
ing out that ‘never has the youth of America 
been more in need of teaching and enlighten- 
ment.’’ Following a citation of perils surround- 
ing our educational system, Coronet assigns the 
reason, ‘Because teachers are drastically under- 
paid and because teaching lacks social esteem.” 


Value of Education 

Look magazine and Cosmopolitan likewise 
champion the cause of better schools, better 
financed. In addition, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing weekly magazines is preparing a second 
forceful story in a further attempt to convince 
the public that there dare be no delay in meet- 
ing this crisis. 

School people in contempleting these un- 
solicited, impartial observations of what will 
make the nation’s schools great need but add a 
word regarding recent studies showing the 
values of education to every citizen. Current 
findings of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Federal Bureau of the Census, and the U. S. 
Chamber of! Commerce point out that educa 
tion holds a monetary return for every citizen 
—the better the schools, the better the return. 


Time is Now 

The public relations job of the schools lies 
in determining ways and means of getting the 
golden words of the journalists and the re- 
searchers before all the people. Once the 
vehicles are agreed upon there can be no spar- 
ing of effort in seeing that every member of the 
community hears and understands this wonder- 
ful story. The time is now. Dare we let oppor- 
tunity wither on the vine? 
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What Will Your Salary Buy? 


DUCATION is having an experience 

unique in its history. A general upward 
revision of contract salaries, in some cases even 
before teaching started this fall, has obtained. 
Over one-fourth of the city schools of Wiscon- 
sin have reported adjustments on contracts 
signed last spring and negotiations are cur- 
rently under way in many additional com- 
munities. 

The necessity for adjustment of contract sal- 
aries is not difficult to ascertain. Living cost 
increased over 12% from the time the terms 
of teachers contracts were formulated (March 
15) and this fall (September 15). In other 
words, a contract for $2000 would purchase as 
much at March 15 prices as $2240 would buy 
at September 15 prices. If a contract was cor- 
rect in terms of mid-March or mid-April prices 
it is not correct in terms of what that money 
will buy at the present time. To the 12% in- 
crease from March to September must be added 
the increase since September 15. While the 
time required for compilation of price changes 
does not permit an up-to-the-minute official in- 
dex of living costs, a 15% imcrease in costs 
from last March to the present time is a good 
unofficial estimate. 


While current adjustments are correcting for 
the drastic change in prices since contract time, 
salaries can be given adequate consideration 
only on a longer range basis. The longer time 
changes in prices and salaries describe better 
the economic status of the educational pro- 
fession. 


Long Time Comparison 

Comparison of costs and prices on a long 
time basis usually takes the years 1935-39 as 
a base. The reason for this is obvious—these 
years were neither the depth of depression nor 
the peak of boom times. One of the most 
meaningful comparisons is what the American 
dollar—your salary dollar—is worth. On the 
assumption that the American dollar was worth 
100¢ in purchasing power at 1935-39 prices 
it was worth the following amounts in each of 
the succeeding periods: 
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A year-around job and pay accordingly 
should be the goal for the teaching 
profession. 


Value of Value of 
Year Dollar* Year 1946 Dollar 
1940__--_- $1.00 January ____--- $0.77 
February ~----- 77 
|.) eS 95 i. 77 
p>) nes 76 
|) 86 IR sini a .76 
gees Py 
o*...... 81 ME cicenaees 71 
ye -70 
CC  —— .80 September ----  .68 
a -78 


The above report shows the American dol- 
lar was worth 68¢ on September 15. It is 
estimated that its present value is between 66¢ 
and 67¢. 


Keeping Up With Cost-of-Living 

Another method of comparison of the pur- 
chasing power of any given amount of mon- 
etary salary is to analyze the amount required 
to purchase as much of goods and services as 
$100 purchased during the base years. At 
prices prevailing during 1935-39 $100 would 
purchase as much as the following amounts in 
each of the following periods: 


Amount Amount 
Year Required** Year 1946 Required** 
1IS4Q. =<. $100.20 . $129.90 
February __--- 129.60 
a 105.20 i 130.20 
Flite 130.90 
1942_____ 116.50 * SCONE 131.50 
) eee 133.30 
1943____- 123.50 ;  “eRenepe 141.00 
August .....- 143.70 
1944_____ 125.40 September --- 146.00 
1968 55. 128.60 


The above data indicate that just to keep up 
with the cost of living, with no allowance at 
all for professional improvement, additional ex- 
perience, etc., a teacher must have a salary 
some 46% above 1940. This means that a 
teacher receiving $2000 in 1940 needed over 


* Fractions of less than one-half were dropped; 
over one-half were called a full cent. 


** Amount required to purchase $100 worth of 
goods and services at 1935-39 prices. 
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$2900 to maintain the same standard of living 
in September 1946. 

Actually, the above figures are too low. The 
President's committee studying the Bureau of 
Labor Statistic’s index as a measure of living 
cost found that the index did not fully meas- 
ure changes in living costs especially since the 
beginning of the war. 


Monthly Labor Review published by the De- 
partment of Labor* states: 


“The index only partially shows the war- 
time effects of changes in quality, availability 
of consumer goods, etc. The President’s Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living has estimated that 
such factors, together with certain others not 
fully measured by the index, would add a max- 
imum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 
1944. If small cities were included in the na- 
tional average another 14 point would be 
added. If account is also taken of continued 
deterioration of quality and disappearance of 
low-priced merchandise b e t we en September 
1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjust- 
ment for the period January 1941 to September 
1945 would total approximately 5 points.” 

While no information is presented on ad- 
justments required after September 1945 to 
keep the index in line with living costs an 
additional one point increase seems a conserva- 
tive estimate. With the above adjustment it 
can be justifiably maintained that living costs 
have increased over 50% from 1940 to Sep- 
tember 15, 1946. 


Measured in terms of purchasing power 
what are present-day teaching salaries worth? 
Have increases in salaries over the past few 
years left an additional margin for professional 
improvement, improvement in standard of liv- 
ing, etc., or has the increase been absorbed in 
the increased cost of living? It is estimated 
that during the present year teachers’ salaries 
in Wisconsin will average $1965. Actually, 
this is a salary of $1293 in terms of purchasing 
power at 1940 prices. The average salary at 
the time was $1142—indicating that most of 
the increase in salary for the average teacher 
since 1940 has been absorbed in increased liv- 
ing costs—to maintain the same standard of 
living. Even so the position of the average 


* The Bureau of Labor Statistics is in the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. 
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teacher is better than that of teachers in the 
city schools. 

While teachers’ salaries are higher in cities, 
percentage increases have been less than for 
the average teacher and actually less than the 
increase in living costs. The following table 
shows trends in city salaries both in actual sal- 
aries and in buying power in 1940-41 and in 
1946-47. 


SALARIES IN CITY SCHOOLS 
Including Milwaukee 


Elementary High School 
Year Actual Real Actual Real 
1940-41 _........ $1480 $1407 $1759 $1672 
1946-47 Estimated. 2075 1365 2510 = 1651 


The above table shows that in spite of very 
substantial adjustments in salaries the city teach- 
ers of Wisconsin, as a group, are actually re- 
ceiving a lower salary than in 1940-41 in 
terms of purchasing power at September 15, 
1946, prices. 

The actual amount city teachers receive and 
what those amounts will buy at September 15, 
1946*, prices is shown below: 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF CITY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 1946-47 


Elementary High School 


Size of School Actual Real Actual Real 
500-100 Teachers__$2281 $1501 $2704 $1779 
99- 50 Teachers__ 1849 1216 2251 1481 
49— 30 Teachers__ 1842 1212 2282 1501 
29- 20 Teachers_. 1773 1166 2237 1472 
Fewer than 20 
ee 1667 1097 2225 1464 


The above data indicate the desirability of 
applying more universally the practice followed 
in a few Wisconsin cities—making salary ad- 
justments in accordance with changes in liv- 
ing costs. That these adjustments be made from 
an acceptable salary schedule, revised period- 
ically to adjust for changed standards of liv- 
ing, is basic. Only when the above conditions 
prevail and when teaching is considered a full 
time, year-around job and is paid as such can 
it be successfully maintained that teachers’ sal- 
aries are satisfactory. 


* Adjusted according to recommendations of 
President's Committee with 1 additional point since 
Sept. 1945. 





Posterity! You will never know how much 
it cost the present generation to preserve your 
freedom. I hope you will make good use of it. 
—JOHN ADAMS. 
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by Gordon C. Boardman 


Curriculum Editor 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program 


HE Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 

Planning Program is, by its nature, not just 
an interested spectator but a vitally interested 
participant in the Wisconsin State Centennial 
Celebration. And its interest extends beyond 
that of looking for possible available teacher 
and pupil helps for teaching Wisconsin history, 
important though these may be. It seeks to 
discover ways to bring home to the boys and 
girls of Wisconsin the relationship between 
notable past achievements and future accom- 
plishments, between things well begun and 
those ably carried forward. It seeks to make 
history a living growing thing, to show that 
history is being made day by day, here and now. 
In short, it wishes above all this—to bring to 
those young people whose most productive 
years lie ahead, the possibility and desirability 
of noteworthy accomplishment. 

To do this job well requires increased sensi- 
tivity to the world immediately about us, to 
things often neglected because close to home. 
It calls for a beginning now in searching 
through and into every school-community in 
the state of Wisconsin for significant personal- 
ities, issues, and events. 


Past, Present, and Future 
Such a worthy object requires effective meth- 
ods. They must be flexible and adaptable in 
order to carry along this intensive job con- 
tinuously. Only skillful teacher-pupil planning 
would seem adequate here. No teacher can 


see, hear, feel, and know enough to do this. 


job without the pupil’s full and willing cooper- 
ation every step of the way. With this coopera- 
tion gained by teacher enthusiasm and guidance, 
the interest and energies of youth may be lead 
into this most rewarding channel of learning: 
Wisconsin, past, present, and future. 


Wherever the experiences begin, they are, 


.then, pupil experiences planned and executed 


by and for them. Specifically, to make a begin- 
ning, pupils may wish to organize a clipping 
service about such focal points as personalities, 
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Making the Most of ‘48 









Teachers may motivate their class work by 
tying it in with the Centennial Celebration. 


living and dead; geography; nature study and 
science; history, beginning with the here and 
now; and literature with emphasis on folklore, 
legends, and biographies. Or this clipping ser- 
vice may be organized about such topics as 
agriculture, industry, amusements, and resorts. 
Later, attractive scrap books may be made with 
these clippings, bulletin boards serviced with 
accounts of interesting personalities and events. 


Local History Projects 


Better still, because it will make history a 
part of the tissue of life, is the village, city, 
county or regional local history project. One 
school teacher in a small village school in 
southwestern Wisconsjn did a magnificient job 
of organizing and carrying forward such a his- 
tory project. Time schedules were made flexible, 
periods longer, subject matter boundaries be- 
came less rigid, and formal organization in 
general gave way to vital school-community 
history research. Did this teacher do a notable 
job with limited resources? Was she able to 
make Wisconsin history live in the minds of 
her pupils? Judging by both the solid achieve- 
ment in writing and the enthusiastic reactions 
of her pupils, the answer is an unqualified yes. 
Cannot other teachers do likewise? 

In the September issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Edgar G. Doudna indi- 


Wisconsin, past... 
Territorial capitol near Belmont, 1836. 
—Cut courtesy Wis. Dept. of Agriculture. 










































cated some of the committees working to make 
available much needed materials in this field. 
A special committee, Mrs. Philip Falk, chair- 
man, is at work gathering content materials on 
Wisconsin for the schools. A member of this 
committee, Bernice Leary, is gathering, in 
booklet form, biographical reading material 
suitable for children. The statewide Social 
Studies Committee, Margaret Griffiths, chair- 
man, is working on a guide for schools on 
local history projects. At the present writing 
there is, however, no production date on these 
materials. 


Sources of Wisconsin History 


Teachers should not neglect the established 
sources of Wisconsin history materials. Among 
these may be mentioned: the State Historical 
Society; State Conservation Department; De- 
partment of Agriculture; Industrial Commis- 
sion; Free Library Commission; WHA Radio 
Station, Extension Division, and Department 
of Education of the University; and Department 
of Public Instruction—all located in Madison. 
And in particular, the Curriculum Division of 
the State Department of Public Instruction will 
attempt to act in a clearing-house capacity for 
information concerning the securing of teach- 
ing materials. 


So far, the available materials which’ can be 
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—Cut courtesy Wis. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Wisconsin industry .. . 


supplied from this office are slight: a good 
bibliography on Wisconsin, the Wisconsin 
Reading Circle supplement including material 
from 1941-46, and one or two resource units 
on Wisconsin. As time goes on, materials from 
school-communities and from special commit- 
tees should amplify these resources. 


Whether or not immediate needs can be 
supplied by or through us, we are eager to 
have you tell us what your prospective needs 
will be. We can then either direct these requests 
to their proper points or seek to find new 
sources to supply such needs. Address your 
letters or inquiries to the Curriculum Coordina- 
tor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 





Florida Pioneers 


The state of Florida has appropriated $400,- 
000 a year to provide scholarships for persons 
who are preparing themselves for teaching. 
One-half of this will go to highschool grad- 
uates on the basis of interest and achievement 
including their work in FTA clubs. 





Don’t be afraid of wasting time by learning 


something you aren't required to know. 
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Infantile Paralysis .in Wisconsin 


by Llewellyn R. Cole, M. D. 

Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Coordinator of Graduate Medical Education 
The University of Wisconsin 


4 hes epidemic season for infantile paralysis 
began this year unusually early and has 
been of more than average severity. Minnesota 
was the state affected, but Wisconsin did not 
escape. Up to October 19, 1072 cases have been 
reported for the state, the majority occurring 
in the Milwaukee and Kenosha areas, although 
there were smaller outbreaks in Barron, Mara- 
thon, Manitowoc and Eau Claire. counties. 


Teachers in districts where cases of infantile 
paralysis are known to have existed, will do 
well to watch for any slight signs of physical 
disability in their pupils that did not exist be- 
fore. The dragging of a foot, weakness of an 
arm or hand, difficulty in speaking, might indi- 
cate that the child had suffered a mild attack 
which had gone undetected, the greater activity 
of school life bringing out a latent muscle 
weakness caused by the disease. 

A child who has had infantile paralysis— 
especially if the case is prolonged—is occa- 
sionally subject also to the psychological effects 
of over-solicitude and over-indulgence on the 
part of parents and friends. This is not sur- 
prising, but should be recognized by the teacher, 
who can deal with any egocentric behavior in 
a firm but tactful manner, helping the child 
to become emotionally readjusted. 


Symptoms of Infantile Paralysis 


When spring and summer come round again, 
bringing with them as they always do, an in- 
crease in the number of infantile paralysis 
cases, many a Wisconsin teacher will ask herself 
anxiously, ‘‘Will my city, my pupils, be 
attacked?”’ Having infantile paralysis on her 
mind, she will want to know the symptoms. 
These are not very definite; indeed they so 
much resemble the symptoms of-many a minor 
childhood disease as often to be overlooked. 





* Dr. Cole is the director of the radio program, 
“The March of Medicine’ which is sponsored by the 
Wisconsin State Medical Society. and presented each 
week over twenty-three radio stations in this state and 
upper Michigan. 
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Preparation may be made now for an 
understanding of possible polio epidemics in 
the future. 





Not every child with a head cold, a sore throat, 
a headache, a little fever, an upset digestion, 
has infantile paralysis, yet the disease often 
starts in just such ways and where cases are 
known to be in the neighborhood, any child 
with such symptoms should be home in bed, 
waiting for the doctor. The earlier treatment is 
begun the better are the chances of the patient 
for a good recovery. More characteristic symp- 
toms are stiffness of the neck or back, extreme 
fatigue, nervousness, trembling, irritability, ap- 
ptehension, probably accompanied or followed 
by pain and weakness in the muscles. 


Precautions 


During an outbreak of infantile paralysis the 
virus is very wide-spread—often causing only 
a mild illness or perhaps producing no symp- 
toms at all. With our present knowledge, it is 
a practical impossibility to prevent spread of an 
epidemic. The risk for children may be lessened 
perhaps by limiting their contacts. Over fatigue, 
sudden chilling and nose and throat operations 
during an epidemic should be avoided since it 
is thought that these may influence suscepti- 
bility or severity of the course of the disease. 


Many Recover 


It seems to be a custom to speak of the 
“victims” of infantile paralysis, though the 
word is not usually used for those afflicted with 
other and more prevalent diseases. It is a 
frightening term and a misleading one, for the 
majority of these “victims” recover. Only from 
15 to 20 per cent of those paralyzed suffer 
permanent disability of a serious nature. More- 
over, even during an epidemic, usually not 
more than one person in a 1000 is attacked; in 
the case of children, who are more susceptible, 
the proportion is frequently one in 300— 
sometimes higher. That one child has, as we 
have seen, a 50/50 chance to recover com- 
pletely, and an 80/20 chance not to be seriously 
handicapped. These are reassuring thoughts, 
and should help to allay the excessive fear 











sometimes felt when cases of infantile paralysis 
appear in a community. 


The Well-Informed Teacher 

The well-informed teacher can be a steady- 
ing influence at such times, and every teacher 
in the state would do well to educate herself 
in regard to infantile paralysis before another 
summer comes round, possibly bringing with 
it an outbreak in her neighborhood.* She 
should acquaint herself with her local medical 
and health resources, including her local Chap- 
ter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which is pledged to see that no 
infantile paralysis patient goes without needed 
medical care and treatment for lack of funds. 
The annual March of Dimes, to which many 
school children have contributed, makes this 
aid possible. 

* Pamphlets on infantile paralysis may be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the National Foundation 


for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N.Y. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
August 2, 1946 


The Committee met with the Retirement 
Committee and Director Trathen to hear a 
preliminary report on the retirement system 
from Edward D. Brown, Jr., actuary. Mr. 
Brown described the scope of his investigation 
as affecting increased annuities. Some alter- 
natives were ruled out as contrary to basic 
principles. The committees agreed upon certain 
revisions which seemed to warrant further 
study. The actuary agreed to follow up these 
proposals and to report at a meeting to be held 
on September 14. 

The Executive committee then convened for 
other association business. 

It approved a request from the Democrat 
Printing Co. for a ten percent increase in pub- 
lication costs of the Journal. 

Voted that the Secretary prepare a synopsis 
of the minutes of the Executive committee, 
after they had been approved, for presentation 
in the Journal. 

Fhe recommendation of the Constitution 
committee that members of committees be ap- 
pointed for three-year terms on the rotating 
basis and that the next President reappoint two- 
thirds of the present membership of commit- 
tees, received the approval of the Executive 
commitee. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Treasure for the Taking, a book list for boys 
and girls; by Anne Thaxter Eaton. Viking 
Press, 1946. 248 pp. $2.50. 


“Of all the books in the world—which shall 
it be?’ The author, a children’s critic for the 
New York Times Book Review and former 
Librarian of Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, has been testing books with boys and girls 
for a generation in guiding their reading in- 
terests. 

The selection of this basic list is a personal 
one and briefly describes 1407 books, both old 
and new, for ages two to fifteen. Each entry lists 
author, title, publisher, date and tentative age 
range, and is grouped under one of 70 subject 
interests on which children are most apt to 
ask for help such as: Indians, The Heavens, 
Heroes of Today, and etc. and covers reading 
for fun as well as for information. 

For parents, teachers, librarians wishing to 
survey the field of juvenile literature. Recom- 
mended especially to those who purchase books. 


Reading with Children, by Anne Thaxter 
Eaton. Viking Press 1940. 354 pp. $2.50. 


Although this book has been off the press 
several years, too few teachers are familiar with 
its invaluable helps in directing them to know 
what books children ‘‘should’’ read and how 
they can introduce books to boys and girls 
through their own knowledge and enjoyment 
of the most important books in the children’s 
world. 


Reading with Children is exactly what the 
title implies and has grown out of the author's 
daily contact with children through books for 
more than twenty years, watching them choose 
freely from the shelves—to read or to reject— 
thereby giving her a chance to judge books 
frdm their reactions. 

“Those who cannot read a really good book 
for children with something of a child’s enjoy- 
ment should never undertake to criticize chil- 
dren’s books or to direct children’s reading.” 


Treasure for the Taking supplements this 
book. Both make good companions for owning. 
—IRENE NEWMAN, Secretary Wisconsin Read- 
ing Circle Board. 
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Council on Education 


Convention Report 1946 Adopted by Representative Assembly 


The Council on Education has directed its 
attention during the past two years to the needs 
of the educational program in Wisconsin and 
in turn now desires to direct the attention of 
the membership to the more urgent of these 
needs, together with its recommendations for 
future action thereon. Some of its recommenda- 
tions involve matters of policy within the con- 
trol of the membership and its officers, while 
others will require positive legislation. The 
Council brings these matters before the mem- 
bership at this time in order that the teachers 
and friends of education generally may have 
ample time to consider the various proposals in 
advance of the forthcoming session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature. 


Statewide Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program 


In its report to the.1944 Convention of the 
Wisconsin Education Association, the Council 
on Education unreservedly commended the ini- 
tiation of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program under the joint con- 
trol of the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the State Department of Education. The 
progress in curriculum planning and reorgan- 
ization made since that time, despite limited 
funds available, has been gratifying indeed. As 
a means toward further improvement of the 
educational offerings of the schools of Wiscon- 
sin, we urge continued and liberal support of 
the Statewide Cooperative Curriculum Program 
on the part of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. We urge further that efforts be made 
to secure additional funds from other sources 
in order that the curriculum program may be 
adequately financed. 


Graduation from High School on a 
Qualitative Basis 

How to avoid vitiating the value of a high 
school diploma and at the same time to do full 
justice to the returning veteran presents a 
dilemma to the conscientious school adminis- 
trator. ° 

Every principal is justified in requiring evi- 
dence that the applicant for a diploma has a 
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claim to consideration. The completion of cor- 
respondence courses offered in the technical 
schools, and basic or boot training all offer pos- 
sibilities of translating armed service experience 
into credits toward graduation. The use of 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experience in the Armed Forces—The Tuttle 
Hand Book offers a rather complete guide in 
converting service experiences into high school 
credits. 

The real problem is presented by the veteran 
who has had less than two years of high school 
training, has completed few or no correspond- 
ence courses, has had little or no contact with 
the special technical schools, but through travel 
and otherwise has gained certain knowledges, 
abilities, skills and attitudes, equivalent to those 
possessed by the average high school graduate. 
In such cases there seems to be no good reason 
for refusal to grant diplomas to worthy appli- 
cants. In cases where a marked deficiency in 
some subject is revealed, the successful comple- 
tion of a course or two by correspondence work 
or by attendance at high school might be re- 
quired as an additional prerequisite. The vet- 
eran, who had little or no previous secondary 
school experience and who is unable to present 
satisfactory evidence either by means of the 
General Education Development Examination 
or otherwise that his general educational com- 
petence approaches that of a high school grad- 
uate, should not be granted a diploma. 

The final decision, however, as to whether a 
diploma should be granted in any given case 
rests with local authorities. 


Matters of Policy 


As matters of policy, we recommend: 

1. That the Executive Committee set up a coor- 
dinating committee representing all educa- 
tional groups which would study the pro- 
posed legislative programs on education 
with a view to presenting a united front. 

2. That*the Wisconsin Education Association 
oppose all efforts to reduce any qualifica- 
tions of teachers. We favor increased salaries 
for teachers so that present standards may be 
maintained. 
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3. Full cooperation of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association in the observance of the 
1948 State Centennial and urge that local 
boards, teachers, and administrators prepare 
during 1947 to participate fully in the cele- 
bration. 


Legislative Matters 


Legislative matters favored by the Council 
are as follows: 
1. A uniform compulsory attendance law for 


the state without lowering urban attendance 
standards. 


N 


. An adequate program of organized recrea- 
tion for both rural and urban people of the 
state. 

3. A policy of state school support providing 
for increased aids for all schools and addi- 
tional equalization apportionments for needy 
districts, such aid to amount to 3314% of 
the cost. 

4. An enrollment of 35 the upper limit for 
eligibility for state aid. 

5. A substantial increase in the legal minimum 
salary of teachers. 

6. An increase in salary of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

7. Fiscal independence for city schools. 

8. Standards of certification for administrators. 

9. Such federal legislation as may be necessary 

to provide a fair distribution of surplus 

goods to schools. 


Federal Surplus Commodities 


At the suggestion of the Council on Educa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Education Association 
began making plans for the acquisition and dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities prior to the 
close of the war. Before V-J Day, a survey of 
school needs of the State had been made with 
respect to approximately 1500 items. This sur- 
vey was financed by the WEA to the extent of 
$400. 


Very soon after hostilities ceased, surplus 
commodities began to be available. By that time 
the WEA had a committee actively working 
and as a result Wisconsin secured surplus com- 
modities in advance of most states. 


To finance the committée’s work in the ac- 
quisition, warehousing, and distribution of 
commodities, the WEA advanced $10,000 as a 


1% 


revolving fund. The revolving fund was to be 
maintained by a 3% handling charge on all 
commodities distributed to the schools. Effec- 
tive October 1, 1946, the charge was increased 
to 5%. 

It has been necessary to increase the salaries 
of the director of distribution, the warehouse- 
men, and the secretary in order to compete with 
the salaries paid by other organizations. Fur- 
ther, the increase in the charge was needed in 
order that a cash balance above the $10,000 
could be maintained for the tapering-off period 
which will come as the donation program of 
the Féderal Government diminishes. 


In September, the Federal Commodities 
Committee had a cash balance of $5,722.13 and 
accounts receivable of $2,385.30. This means 
that the $10,000 revolving fund of $8,107.43 
had a credit balance after having financed ex- 
penditures to the extent of $22,791.45. 


The program has been in operation for 
approximately 18 months, During that time, the 
committee has distributed materials to the 
schools of Wisconsin approximating the value 
of $698,000. These materials were distributed 
to 410 schools as follows: high schools—322; 
vocational schools—40; state schools—9; col- 
leges—20; parochial schools—15; normal 
schools—4. 


There is still much fine usable material in 
the warehouses. Schools are securing materials 
continuously. It appears now that a new dona- 
tion program by both the Army and the Navy 
will once again tax the capacity of our ware- 
houses. At the present time shipments of elec- 
tronics materials are being received. 


The program will be continued as long as 
donable materials are available and until the 
materials now in the warehouses have been dis- 
tributed. The central warehouse and office for 
the distribution of these commodities is located 
in the Mechanical-Engineering Building at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Palmer O. John- 
son is in charge of the distribution of these 
commodities. 


The records of the Committee are open for 
examination in case a review of the policies and 
procedures of the Committee is desired. The 
Committee has held steadfastly to its original 
objective, namely: that all materials should be 
distributed on a fair basis to every eligible 
school in the State. In many instances a single 
school may not have received all that it wanted 
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nor the specific items that it desired. On the 
other hand, each school has been ready to rec- 
ognize the fact that the commodities come to 
the warehouses on the basis of the amount of 
donable material being distributed by the armed 
services from the available surpluses at a par- 
ticular time. 

School administrators and others interested in 
Federal Commodities for Education are invited 
to contact Mr. Johnson so that he may work 
with them in the meeting of their needs. The 
Federal Commodities Committee aims to serve 
all the schools of Wisconsin. 


Teacher Recruitment for Rural Schools 


There is an acute and crucial shortage of 
rural school teachers. Among contributing 
causes ate: failure to make country school teach- 
ing attractive, overcrowded curricula, insufh- 
cient counselling service for prospective teach- 
ers, and insufficient pay. Remedial measures 
should include improvement of living condi- 
tions for rural school teachers; better rural 
school buildings, equipment, and janitorial 
services; simplified curricula; extension of high 
school guidance programs to interest students 
in teaching as a career; teacher training insti- 
tutes to provide for constant rethinking and 
replanning of the rural training program; and 
leadership on the part of rural people in solv- 
ing their own problems. 


National Security 


The Council reiterates its position expressed 
in September 1945 that it is the duty of every 
citizen to be ready and willing to provide for 
the common defense, and, to do so through 
selective service is not undemocratic, either in 
war time or peace. While preparedness is no 
guarantee against war, an aggressor nation will 
think twice before launching an attack.against 
us. In the past unpreparedness has been costly 
in lives and material; World War II might 
never have come had we appeared strong and 
ready. We look forward confidently to the day 
when an effective world state may make mili- 
tary might unnecessary; until then we must be 
ready, if necessary, to enforce respect on the 
part of every country. 

We agree with General Marshall that a pro- 
gram of preparedness must (1) provide secur- 
ity (2) be economical (3) be in accord with 
state department policies and (4) not be re- 
pugnant to our democratic traditions, But the 
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plan proposed by the Secretary of War for six 
months of universal military training for all is 
an oversimplification of the problem; rather, a 
shorter intensified period for the many and an 
extended period for those who are to be 
charged with leadership, preferably on a volun- 
teer basis with adequate federal subsidy, seems 
the better plan. National security is a coopera- 
tive enterprise; the facilities of industry and 
education must be utilized and not duplicated 
in any such security program; only through 
such cooperation can the objectives be realized 
and the costs, now estimated at from $3000 to 
$4500 per trainee, be sharply reduced. 

Now is the time to determine the policy of 
national security rather than to wait until we 
are forced to prepare to fight an actual adver- 
sary. Our research must be continuous in time 
of peace as well as during a war; the place of 
every citizen in a scheme of national defense 
must be determined during the initial training 
period; and opportunity must be given as in the 
Swiss system for every man to know what he is 


‘ to do in the event of an emergency. National 


security is our common problem; and as edu- 
cators we have a responsibility not to permit 
the forces of reaction to make us unrealistic in 
a scientific age where the tools of human de- 
struction are already forged. 

COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


W. W. THEISEN, Milwaukee—Chairman 
JoHN CALLAHAN, Madison 

J. C. CHAPEL, Kenosha 

HAROLD Connors, Hurley 

L. D. CuLvEr, Stevens Point 

Wm. R. Davies, Eau Claire 

ALICE DRAKE, La Crosse 

GLEN G. Eyre, Madison 

CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 

FRANCES JELINEK, Milwaukee 

INGA D. JOHNSON, Milwaukee 
LAWRENCE C. JOHNSON, Mayville 

ALICE LINEHAN, Monroe 

JouHN P. MANN, Appleton 

ALICE MATSON, Eau Claire 

MARGARET MCMAHON, Green Bay 

Mrs. OLGA R. OLson, Black River Falls 
Ww. F. RASCHE, Milwaukee 

O. H. PLENZKE, Madison—Secretary 





We believe that public education is the life 
stream of American democracy. If education 
ebbs in the lives of our people, democratic op- 
portunity will be restricted and impaired. Con- 
versely, if education becomes a more significant 
influence, by touching more realistically all 
sides of human growth and development, we 
believe democracy will be exhanced and ex- 
tended.—Paths to Better Schools. 














Meet Your President aud Vice Presidents 























* PRESIDENT * | 
FLORENCE SCHERBARTH 


Whitefish Bay 


Miss Scherbarth enters the presidency of the WEA with a 
rich background of professional training, teaching experience, 
and educational organization work. She is a graduate of 
Carroll college and has done graduate study at the University 
of Wisconsin. Her teaching experience includes rural, state 
graded, elementary and junior high school. Besides membei- 
ship on several Milwaukee county, WEA, and NEA committees 
she has been president of the Whitefish Bay Teachers asso- 
ciation and the Milwaukee County Council of Teachers 





*% IST VICE PRES. % ND VICE PRES. *% 93RD VICE PRES. 
S. RUSSELL SLADE GRACE WEBB Cc. R. WENTLAND 
Wausau Black River Falls Rhinelander 
Mr. Slade will be a The second vice presi- The third vice president 
member of the Executive dent is ex-officio a mem- is ex-officioa member of the 
Committee. ber of the WEA Locals WEA Welfare Committee. 
Committee. 
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*% TREASURER x 
CHARLES H. DORR 


Milton 











The treasurer-elect is a graduate of Whitewater STC and 
the University of Wisconsin. He has been a high school 
teacher at New Holstein and principal at Elkhart Lake, Clin- 
ton, and Milton. In 1936 Mr. Dorr was president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education association. He has also been 
active in community affairs. As treasurer of the WEA he will 
hold the purse strings and will be a member of a committee 
which makes the investments of the association. 





* EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE * 


ROBERT W. OSTRANDER 
Lancaster 


Mr. Ostrander will repre- 
sent District V on the Exec- 
utive Committee. The area 
includes eight counties in 
the southwestern section of 
the state. 
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*% EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE * 
GEORGIANA GALLOGLY 
Milwaukee 

Milwaukee county is Dis- 
trict VI. Miss Gallogly was 
elected to complete the un- 
expired term of Marguerite 
Michi. 


% EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE x 
OTTO W. NEUMANN 
« Gillett 
District II is composed of 
15 counties in’ the north- 
eastern part of the state. 
Mr. Neumann was elected 
for a three-year term. 
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Public Relations 


Annual Report of the Committee on Public Relations 
and Defense of Democracy Through Education 


The field of public relations has developed 
so remarkably during the past decade that to- 
day most organizations that depend upon the 
generosity or friendliness of the public are 
equipping themselves to appeal to at least 
their own particular publics. A glance within 
the workings of professional, business, labor, 
technical, religious, or political groups will 
show carefully worked out plans to reach the 
public in a favorable light. Those that have a 
good product or service to sell and do not need 
to use high pressure are generally satisfied 
with giving interesting and pertinent informa- 
tion to the public. The WEA has been build- 
ing its total program of relationship toward 
the lay public according to this pattern. The 
work of the WEA has been many-sided in this 
field. 

The WEA staff has provided the newspapers 
of Wisconsin as well as the school administra- 
tors with a steady flow of news releases. These 
releases pertain to developments that are sig- 
nificant either on a national or statewide scale 
and may often be used constructively by add- 
ing or inserting local facts. Newspapers 
throughout the state have shown increasing 
interest in the reception and use of these re- 
leases. Schoolmen can increase the use now 
made by the papers by making the local adap- 
tation upon receiving the copy and then con- 
tacting the local editors. 


Films Available from WEA 


The secretary's office has maintained a busy 
booking department ever since copies of “Pop 
Rings the Bell” were made available to schools 
or other interested users. Three copies of ‘‘As- 
signment: Tomorrow’ have been allotted to 
Wisconsin by the NEA and two prints have 
been purchased by the WEA. All are available 
from the WEA office on request. These films 
have been carefully edited by experienced men 
and are of such caliber that they may very 
profitably be used by adult lay groups in any 
community. 

Otis Crosby's articles in the Journal are a 
part of the overall program of public relations. 
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Mr. Crosby is an experienced man in the field 
and has the ability to see his way clearly into 
the problems that are common to us all. Com- 
bined with that is his ability to write clearly. 
Teachers as well as administrators will do well 
to follow his articles closely. 

There has been a noticeable increase during 
the last few years in the number of city systems 
that are using the plan of dressing up their 
annual reports with pictures and diagrams, 
Many of these reports are extremely attractive 
and must be very happily received by their pub- 
lics. Because there are many that have not 
reached the attention of the committee no at- 
tempt will be made to list them. However, 
attention is called to the fact that the use ot 
attractive report materials seems to be paying 
dividends in increased consumer attention. 


Growth of Community Meetings 

Our state committee has noted, with great 
interest, the steady growth of community meet- 
ings between school people and lay groups. 
Many cities such as Racine and Appleton have 
made steady use of such a plan. Others have 
gotten into the swing of it and are developin 
programs that are very comprehensive. The real 
value of inter-group meetings really comes at 
the community level, and this committee will 
continue to stress the value on that level 
while working directly with state and sectional 
contacts. 

The Journal of Education carried the story 
over a year ago of the meeting held in Mil- 
waukee during the last convention in Novem- 
ber, 1944. This was our first attempt to hold 
a meeting with a number of organizations 
simultaneously. The success was so marked that 
we decided to project a future gathering of the 
principal statewide organizations as soon as 
travel difficulties ceased to exist. 


Conference with Legislative Committees 


On February 3, 1945, we met at Madison 
to formulate plans and to meet with the Public 
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Relations Committee of the University. The 
new administrators of the University sat in 
and .a feeling of mutual respect and under- 
standing was developed. 

February 28 the committee again met in 
Madison, this time with the committees on 
education of the Wisconsin State Senate and 
Assembly. Since our group has no authority to 
push legislation or to advance plans of pro- 
cedure the entire evening was spent in answer- 
ing the questions of the legislators and in de- 
veloping understandings of mutual problems. 


On May 26 we sat in with the Locals com- 
mittee and the Welfare committee to listen 
to the report of the latter on the investiga- 
tion it had made on Group Insurance. This 
meeting led to the plan of having a public 
relations representative at each of the nine dis- 
trict meetings of the presidents of the locals. 
Advantage was taken there to stress the need 
for public relations being consciously studied 
and carried through at the community level. 


By fall of 1945 plans were beginning to take 
form concerning the project of holding a state- 
wide meeting with a large group of lay or- 
ganizations. On October 6 the entire commit- 
tee met in Milwaukee. Definite plans were 
made for the big meeting which was set for 
March 27 in Milwaukee. Since the interests 
of the many groups were so divergent it was 
finally decided to ask some newspaper editor 
to discuss the responsibilities of education from 
a lay point of view on the theory that an editor 
ought to have a good overall picture of society 
and its needs. General committees were set up 
to make preliminary arrangements. 


The committee met again on the evening of 
January 17, 1946, to approve plans formulated 
and to determine upon plans of procedure for 
the March 27 meeting. On March 8 Holt, 
Plenzke, and Lewis met in Madison as the 
executive committee to check on final arrange- 
ments. 


On March 27 the intergroup Conference 
was held at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee. 
Including educational organizations 35  state- 
wide groups were represented. There were 27 
lay groups. The WEA prepared printed copies 
of the days’ proceedings and sent them out to 
all groups that participated. 


Roy Matson, editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, spoke for the public. Frank O. Holt 
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of the University represented education. Both 
men gave comprehensive talks that provided 
much food for thought to our group of 140 
listeners. Five groups were then set up for a 
two hour discussion period during which time 
each organization in attendance presented a 
speaker for a seven minute talk. Following 
these presentations the meetings were open to 
discussion. 


At the conclusion of these meetings the sum- 
mation session was held at which time a high 
school boy presented the ideas of youth after 
which the five chairmen of the groups reported 
on the discussions and presentations. 

The following lay groups participated: 


American Association of University Women 

American Legion 

Business and Professional Women 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 

Kiwanis 

Rotary 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Wisconsin Association of Future Farmers of 
America 

Wisconsin Association of Rural School Boards 

Wisconsin Association of School Boards 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 

Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 

Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau 

Wisconsin League of Municipalities 

Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 

Wisconsin Public Health Nurses 

Wisconsin State Bankers Association 

Wisconsin State Bar Association 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 

Wisconsin State Dental Association 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 

Wisconsin State Medical Society 

Wisconsin State Nurses Association 

Wisconsin Student Councils 


The last meeting of the committee was held 
on June 21 at Milwaukee at which time the 
decision was made to sponsor a sectional meet- 
ing at the time of the state WEA meeting in 
Milwaukee. The committee voted to present a 
program of costs of education at that time. A 
special effort was to be made to invite rep- 
resentatives from our 27 interested lay groups 
and to encourage school men and women to 
be in attendance. A committee consisting of 
George Denman of Green Bay, Radford Boe- 
ing of Oshkosh, Frank Holt of the University, 











and T. H. Boebel of Kaukauna was appointed 
to prepare the detailed plans for the program. 
Chairman Boebel of that committee reported 
that State Superintendent John Callahan had 
been invited to present the 1946-48 State De- 
partment budget, State Director of Vocational 
and Adult Education Clarence Greiber that of 
his Board, Edgar Doudna that of the Teachers 
Colleges, and Pres. E. B. Fred that of the 
University. Time for discussion has been 
allowed. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


R. F. Lewis, Waukesha, Chairman 
T. H. BoeBet, Kaukauna 
RADFORD BOEING, Oshkosh 
GEORGE E. DENMAN, Green Bay 
RUDOLPH HANSON, Superior 
FRANK O. HOLT, Madison 

H. GuDWIN JOHNSON, Milwaukee 
REXFORD S. MITCHELL, La Crosse 
A. MOLDENHAUER, Mosinee 

T. S. REEs, Racine. 





Retirement Committee 


Report with Amendment Adopted by Representative Assembly 1946 


The year ending June 30, 1946, was very 
profitable for your retirement fund. The in- 
come was sufficient to pay 3% on all deposits 
and on the reserve for annuities. In addition, 
the reserve for contingencies was increased con- 
siderably out of profits from sale of securities. 
The total assets of the fund are now in excess 
of $78,000,000. The deposits to the credit of 
members are over $64,000,000, and $11,000,- 
000 are available for payment of annuities al- 
ready granted. On retirement the deposits are 
transferred from the teacher's account to the 
Annuity Reserve Fund and kept intact for the 
payment of the annuity. The reserve for contin- 
gencies is $3,000,000. Other interesting items 
in the activities of the fund for the year are: 


ea ae $2,731,876.45 
5% deductions from teachers’ salaries $2,013,600.31 
Annuities paid (about 2,600) 1,021,302.57 
ee ee Oe ae ae 190,252.12 
Withdrawals and refunds 458,358.39 
Profits from sale of assets _______~ 1,007,198.17 
Administration and investment ex- 

penses 


64,531.45 


Teachers should keep in mind that their 
retirement system is a savings plan with an 
individual account for each teacher. Each 
teacher's accumulation, based on salary and 
years of experience, may be used to purchase 
an annuity, payable monthly, after age 50. Both 
teachers’ and state deposits are a death benefit 
at all times before retirement. 

Your Retirement committee has had a most 
active year. All meetings were held in Mad- 
ison. The initial meeting, held on July 20, 
1945, was in the nature of a joint conference 
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called by the Annuity and Investment Board, 
at which meeting the three Retirement Boards, 
the WEA Retirement committee, and the An- 
nuity and Investment Board were represented. 
At this conference a joint Legislative committee 
of five with an alternate for each representative 
was appointed with Dean Mark Ingraham act- 
ing as chairman. 

On December 7, 1945, an open meeting was 
held by the joint Legislative committee to 
which meeting all teachers interested in the 
retirement fund were invited. At this meeting 
your committee recommended to the WEA Ex- 
ecutive committee that a consulting actuary be 
engaged to make a study of the possibilities of 
increasing teacher retirement annuities. 

On December 20, 1945, the joint Legislative 
committee met to prepare material to be pre- 
sented before the Legislative Interim com- 
mittee meeting scheduled to be held on De- 
cember 28, 1945. 

On December 28, 1945, your committee 
was represented at a hearing of the Legislative 
Interim Committee on Retirement appointed 
by the Governor to investigate the various pub- 
lic retirement systems in Wisconsin. Dean In- 
graham was the committee spokesman at this 
meeting. 

Three additional meetings were held jointly 
with the Executive committee on the follow- 
ing dates: Friday, August 2; Friday, September 
13; and Friday, October 4. At the first meet- 
ing Edward D. Brown, Jr., the Consulting Ac- 
tuary employed by the WEA Executive com- 
mittee, explored fpr the group ways and means 
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of increasing annuities and on the latter two 
dates presented his studies and recommenda- 
tions. 

Your committee recognizes that due to the 
low salaries prevalent since the system was es- 
tablished many teachers who have devoted their 
lives to the service of our schools will not 
have a decent minimum retirement provision 
upon retiring. Hence the committee, on the 
basis of Mr. Brown’s study, recommends the 
following provisions as amendments to our 
present retirement law: 


1. A provision which would increase members’ 
required deposits from five per cent of sal- 
aty to six per cent. The required state de- 
posits will be automatically increased since 
they are calculated on the basis of the mem- 
bers’ required deposits. 


to 


. A provision for forfeiture of the state de- 
posit of any teacher who withdraws from 
teaching service before becoming entitled to 
an annuity from state deposits and who 
withdraws the accumulation of member de- 
posits from the Retirement Fund. Any state 
deposits so forfeited would be credited 
against the obligation of the state in the 
next succeeding fiscal year. 

3. A provision which would establish a min- 

imum benefit payable from state deposits. 

The minimum benefit would be a life annu- 

ity of $2.00 per month for each year of 

teaching service under the following condi- 
tions: The retiring teacher must have not 
less than 20 years of teaching service and 
be not less than 60 years of age, and not 
more than 35 years of such service shall be 
used in determining the minimum benefit, 
and the member must apply the accumula- 
tion of member deposits to purchase an an- 
nuity in order to be entitled to the minimum 
benefit. As an exception, the minimum ben- 
efit may apply to the annuity purchased by 
state deposits for a teacher who retires be- 
cause of total and permanent disability, pro- 
vided such teacher is at least 50 years of 
age when the annuity begins. This would 
provide a minimum annuity from state de- 
posits of $40.00 per month after 20 years 
of service upon reaching age 60. The min- 
imum would not exceed $70 a month, as 
only 35 years may be considered in deter- 
mining the minimum. If the actual state de- 
posits will purchase an annuity in excess of 
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the minimum, the teacher will be entitled 
to whatever annuity the state deposits will 
buy. In addition, the teacher will also be en- 
titled to the annuity purchased by the mem- 
bers’ deposits. If the members’ deposit is 
withdrawn in cash, the minimum benefit 
provision does not apply. 


The committee wishes to express to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee appreciation for its fine 
counsel and cooperation during the past year. 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


GERTRUDE CALLAHAN 
HATTIE FREDERICKS 
MARK INGRAHAM 
HARVARD SMITH 

J. H. Murpuy, Chairman 


AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


The Representative Assembly approved the 
following amendment to the original report 
of the Retirement Committee. 


1. The minimum retirement age shall be 55 
years. 


2. Upon retirement, a teacher whose average 
salary, over the last ten years of employment, 
is greater than $2400 per annum, may sub- 
stitute, in lieu of the monthly annuity purchase- 
able by the state’s portion of the deposits, one 
per cent of such average salary, multiplied by 
the number of years of service, not to exceed 
35 years. 

Average salaries greater than $3600 shall 
be considered as $3600 in calculating the re- 
tirement allowance. 

Teachers retiring with less than 35 years of 
service, but not less than 20 years, shall receive 
a minimum monthly annuity under this amend- 
ment, equal to what the annuity would be with 
35 years of service, multiplied by the actual 
years of service, divided by 35. 





OUR HERITAGE 


Today the schook bells ring, 
And happy youth goes forth 
To claim its heritage,— 
The heritage of freedom 
Which is America. 


MILDRED E. CLARK 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Welfare Committee 


Convention Report Adopted by Representative Assembly 1946 


Code of Ethics 


Your committee has had under consideration 
the revision of the Code of Ethics which was 
formulated by the WEA a number of years ago. 
This project will be given thorough study in 
an endeavor to point out the proper relation- 
ships within the profession. Emphasis will also 
be placed upon permitting the teachers to live 
the life of a normal human being. 


Standard of Certification for 
Administrators 


A member of the Welfare Committee acted 
as chairman of a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various groups of school ad- 
‘ministrators of Wisconsin in an effort to make 
a thorough study of standards for Wisconsin 
School Administrators. After thorough investi- 
gation by these representatives of various ad- 
ministrative groups a report was drawn up and 
has been submitted to State Superintendent 
Callahan for further consideration. Your com- 
mittee feels, that in the welfare of Wisconsin 
teachers and in the interest of the boys and girls 
of Wisconsin that a special license should be 
required of all those in administrative positions. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The Welfare Committee urges the Council 
on Education to make a thorough study of sal- 
aries in their relationship to increasing costs of 
living. We believe this problem is closely re- 
lated to the welfare of all Wisconsin boys and 
girls insofar as it affects the supply of well 
qualified teachers for Wisconsin schools. 


Rest Home for Teachers 


In compliance with a request of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of 1943 the Welfare Com- 
mittee was assigned the project of studying so- 
called ‘Rest Homes for Teachers” and report 
at the next meeting. 

Your Committee sought and collected infor- 
mation from every available source. It contacted 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA who furnished the names of five such 
homes and one preventorium. Inquiries were 
directed to these institutions as to their opera- 
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tion, financing, and eligibility for admission. 
Practically all of these originated under large 
initial grants of money; they require residents 
to assign a certain proportion of their personal 
assets to the home; they require a lump sum 
payment as a condition for admission and 
a certain amount per week or month for 
maintenance. 

The Committee also investigated all public 
and private agencies of one type or another cur- 
rently operating in Wisconsin. A directory of 
such organizations is on file in the WEA office. 

It was felt that there should be a determina- 
tion of the demands for such a home among 
WEA members. The Committee was of the 
opinion that the group qualified to assist in 
getting an idea of the needs or wishes of re- 
tirants would be those contemplating retirement 
during the next decade. A letter of inquiry was 
sent to all members of the State Retirement Sys- 
tem who were age 65 years or more. One hun- 
dred and twenty teachers received this letter. 
One reply was received. This led the Committee 
to recommend to the 1944 Representative As- 
sembly that no further action relative to a Rest 
Home be taken at that time. Your body adopted 
the report with the reservation that the Com- 
mittee ascertain the wishes of teachers under 
age 65 before final action. 

On March 21, 1945, the Welfare Committee 
addressed a letter to presidents of all local asso- 
ciations to find out the real demand for a 
Home. Each president was asked to put this 
question to his members: “Would you be in- 
terested, personally, in taking residence in such 
a Home under the approximate conditions now 
governing admission to similar institutions as 
described above?” Approximately half of the 
replies reported no interest whereas others gave 
general approval to it as a “good idea.” 

Another letter was sent to Local Presidents 
on April 19, 1946, for definite information. It 
carried an invitation for those personally inter- 
ested in a Home to meet the Welfare Com- 
mittee on May 18. At the meeting no teacher 
appeared or sent any communication. 

The Welfare Committee feels it has thor- 
oughly canvassed the membership of the asso- 
ciation on the matter and carried out the assign- 
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ment of the Representative Assembly to the 
best of its ability. A list of private rest homes 
is on file in the WEA office and is available to 
any interested teachers. In view of the lack of 
expressed interest we recommend that the Com- 
mittee be relieved of further investigation of a 
Teachers Rest Home for the time being. 


Group Insurance 


In the spring of 1944 the Delegate Assem- 
bly voted to give the Welfare committee au- 
thority to complete its investigation of a group 
insurance program for the .teachers of Wis- 
consin. 

After an intensive and exhaustive investiga- 
tion into all of the programs available, the 
members of the Welfare committee developed 
and endorsed four alternate plans which were 
underwritten by the Washington National In- 
surance Company of Evanston, Illinois. A full 
report of this investigation was presented to 
the teachers through the medium of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education in the September, 
1945, issue and announcements and explana- 
tions of the plan were sent to presidents of 
local associations, city and county superintend- 
ents, and principals throughout the state where 
teachers did not have the benfits of group in- 
surance available. The response was immediate 
and gratifying. 

During the school year of 1945-46, 47 
county and city groups voted to adopt and 
sponsor the WEA program. Of this number, 
25 county and 16 city groups were installed. 
A total of 3830 teachers were eligible to par- 
ticipate in these groups and 2069 availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. Since the beginning 
of the 1946-1947 school year, 13 additional 
groups have selected one of the WEA plans 
making an overall total to date of 60 WEA 
group programs. In addition, 9 groups have 
been installed this fall and 602 out of an es- 
timated 1200 teachers have enrolled in these 
respective local programs. Since 48 of our large 
city teachef groups have sponsored similar 
group plans for several years, there are now 
a total of 108 county and city organizations 
which have programs of group insurance. 

At this writing, there are only 27 county 
groups that have not adopted a plan, but of 
this number 6 are at the present time actively 
investigating. These figures, therefore, are con- 
clusive proof that the majority of individual 
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teachers throughout the state realize the need 
for protecting their salaries through the me- 
dium and advantages of a group program and 
are whole-heartedly supporting their associa- 
tions’ welfare projects. 

New teachers, including returned veterans 
entering a school system already sponsoring a 
group plan, have the opportunity to enroll in 
the program without medical examinations or 
health questionnaires for a limited period of 
time after they start working. Since it is very 
important that each new teacher know of this 
privilege to protect his or her salary, every ef- 
fort is being made to contact them. For ex- 
ample, group representatives have held 23 
meetings with new teachers explaining exist- 
ing programs. Literature has been sent out to 
each individual where the list of newcomers 
has been obtained. Local WEA speakers have 
also made this announcement at institutes and 
teachers’ assemblies. For those groups who 
have not been contacted; it is the duty of the 
local association sponsoring the program to 
notify their new members. 

The success of any group program does not 
rest in the hands of a few individuals, but, 
instead, is the responsibility of all the mem- 
bers. The many advantages of group income 
protection cannot be extended to the individual 
teachers without the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of the local organization and the 
administration. The success of our plan in Wis- 
consin is due to the excellent cooperation of 
teachers’ organizations and to the unselfish sup- 
port and assistance of local administrations. 
We wish to compliment these people for the 
excellent work they have accomplished, and 
we feel sure that they may take pride in hav- 
ing done something for each teacher which the 
individual could not do for himself. It is ob- 
vious that the continued success of this wel- 
fare project will also depend on the continued 
cooperation and support of these groups. 

For its own part, the Welfare committee 
wishes the teachers of Wisconsin to know also 
that this program is not a stagnant one and 
that the Welfare committee is doing its utmost 
to keep abreast of the changes and advance- 
ments made in this particular project. We also 
wish to thank the Company and the Group 
Representatives for their untiring efforts to 
present the insurance program to the teachers 
and in their zeal to give satisfactory service. 

(Turn to page 146) 
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EDUCATION IS GOOD BUSINESS 


A county tax payers group has announced 
its Opposition to any increase in educational or 
other state aids. The reason offered was that it 
is time to call a halt to needless public spend- 
ing right now. At once we thought of Britain 
and Russia who have embarked upon educa- 
tional programs which consume 6% and 14%, 
respectively, of their national incomes. U. S. 
spends less than 2%. It is a safe guess that 
both of these countries are cutting expenditures 
after being bled financially by war. Yet, they 
do so with discrimination and favor education 
as an essential. If the current demand for good 
teachers and good schools is an indication we 
believe our people will insist upon allocating 
adequate support to their schools. 


KEEP THE RETIREMENT FUND SOLVENT 


Pension systems and annuities will be sub- 
jected to legislative scrutiny this year by fact 
of the investigations of a special committee 
of lawmakers. A preliminary release by the In- 
terim committee states that both teacher systems 
operating in the state are in good financial con- 
dition. During the succeeding months of dis- 
cussion relative to increasing benefits under 
the State Retirement System there will undoubt- 
edly be suggestions that the fund is sufficiently 
large to warrant greater benefits. This has been 
proposed before. 

Members of the system will do well to make 
it unmistakably clear that the fund is an ag- 
gregate of individual deposits and state obliga- 
tions. It is not a general pool from which to 
draw at pleasure but is the sum of members’ 
accounts. To divert part of the fund to any 
purpose other than meeting the obligations un- 
der all member accounts would jeopardize its 
soundness. The nature of the fund and what 
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it represents in terms of actuarial integrity may 
require frequent explanation. 


FROM THE POTOMAC 

The exchange of students and other educa- 
tional activities will be stepped up under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Bill. Up to 20 mil- 
lion dollars from the sale abroad of surplus 
property is allocated to the Department of 
State for exchanges with any country which 
buys surplus property not to exceed one mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Also out of Washington comes the announce- 
ment that colleges may apply for draft de- 
ferment of all teachers. 


TEACHER STAMP 


The NEA Defense commission has urged 
President Truman to issue a special three-cent 
stamp in honor of the classroom teachers of 
America. 

Speaking of teachers, the shortage has be- 
come so critical in Maine that that state re- 
cently advertised for some, stating that age 
limits had been rescinded. Another state is 
certifying seventh and eighth grade graduates. 


IT’S SMART TO PLAY SAFE 

Aware of the 87 people who are killed on 
highways every day, The National Safety Con- 
gress resumed its annual conventions with a 
meeting in Chicago in October. Schools are in 
the thick of the Safety campaign. Lack of 
training of simple safety rules‘in school con- 
struction and maintenance was deplored. Ed- 
ucators, police officials, and many other repre- 
sentatives agreed that somehow or other it 
must be impressed upon the public, especially 
the younger segment, that Safety is something 
to be respected—that it isn’t smart to take 
chances. Perhaps all of us are here today be- 
cause at some time an accident was avoided 
or prevented. 


CONVENTION A BIG SUCCESS 


Reactions from another capacity crowd indi- 
cate enthusiastic satisfaction with the 1946 
convention program. Whether they agreed 
with all of the speakers or not, there was high 
regard for every one of them. The Cheyenne 
Mountain School dancers received continuous 
applause. It will be discussed with lavish praise 
for a long time The Representative Assembly 
had to meet both afternoons to dispose of 4 
long agenda of important business. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





School Lunch Program 


HE School Lunch Program is beginning its 

eighth year in Wisconsin. There were a 
few programs in existence before 1939 but the 
granting of federal aid to schools for carrying 
on the program in the fall of that year marked 
the real beginning of school lunch services. 

Until 1942 the federal aid granted to schools 
for carrying on the program consisted in the 
donation of ‘‘surplus commodities’ which had 
been purchased by the government to relieve 
glutted farm markets, to support commodity 
prices, and to prevent waste of food. 

With farm commodities finding a ready 
market, and many commodities shifting from 
“surplus” to “shortage”, the Congress decided 
that federal assistance for carrying out the pro- 
gram should thereafter take the form of cash 
reimbursements to schools to assist them in 
food ‘purchases. Donations of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities would continue as a supple- 
ment to the cash indemnity program. Appro- 
priations were made by the Congress on an 
annual basis until the 79th Congress, Second 
Session, passed the National School Lunch Act, 
in June 1946, which provides. for appropria- 
tions annually on a permanent basis. This Act 
also provides that the funds appropriated by 
Congress shall be apportioned among the states 
as grants-in-aid for the purpose of providing 
an adequate supply of foods for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation and expansion of 
non-profit school lunch programs. 


Funds for Equipment 


In addition to the providing funds to be used 
in reimbursing schools for food purchases, the 
National School Lunch Act provides for specific 
funds to be used for assisting schools in pur- 
chasing equipment. 

The Act provides for the transfer of the 
administration of the School Lunch Program to 
the State Departinents of Public Instruction. 
Thus the administration of the program for the 
public schools of Wisconsin is now under the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the 
administration of the program for private and 
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parochial schools of the state remains with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture through the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Madison. 

Public schools participating in the program 
enter into a formal agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction concerning the type 
of lunch which is to be served, the reimburse- 
ment which shall be paid to the school and 
other conditions under which the program will 
operate. 

Types of Meals 

A participating school may make selection as 
to the type of lunch which it desires to serve. 
The federal funds allotted to the states may be 
used in reimbursing schools for three specific 
types of meals known as Type A, Type B, and 
Type C. 


The Type A meal consists of: 


(a) One-half pint of whole milk (which meets 
the minimum butter-fat and sanitation requirements 
of state and local laws) as a beverage; 

(b) Two ounces of fresh or processed meat, 
poultry meat, cooked or canned fish, or cheese, or 
one-half cup cooked dry peas, beans, or soybeans, 
or four tablespoons of peanut butter; or one egg; 

(c) Six ounces (three-fourths cup) of raw, 
cooked, or canned vegetables and/or fruit; 

(d) One portion of bread, muffins, or other hot 
bread made of whole grain cereal or enriched 
flour; and 

(e), Two teaspoons of butter. 


For the Type A meal a school is reimbursed 
at the rate of 9¢ per participating child per 
meal if milk is served as a beverage and at the 
rate of 7¢ per meal if milk is not served. 


The Type B lunch consists of: 


(a) One-half pint whole milk (which meets the 
minimum butter-fat and sanitation requirements of 
state and local laws) as a beverage; 

(b) One ounce of fresh or processed meat, 
poultry meat, cooked or canned fish, or cheese, or 
one-half egg; or one-fourth cup cooked dry peas, 
beans, or soybeans, or two tablespoons peanut 
butter; 

(c) Four ounces (one-half cup) raw, cooked, or 
canned vegetables and/or fruit; 

(d) One portion of bread, muffins, or other hot 
bread made of whole-grain cereal or enriched 
flour; and 

(e) One teaspoon of butter. 








The reimbursement for the Type B lunch is 
6¢ per participating child per meal if milk is 
served and 4¢ per child is milk is not served. 

The Type C lunch consists of one-half pint 
of whole milk (which meets the minimum 
butter-fat and sanitation requirements of state 
and local laws), as a beverage. The reimburse- 
ment for the Type C lunch is 2¢ per partici- 
pating child per day. 


Who May Sponsor Program? 


Payments are made to schools once each 
month. These payments are based upon a 
formal claim submitted to the State Department 
of Public Instruction at the end of each calen- 
dar month. These claims set forth details of 
program operations during the month and de- 
termine the amount of reimbursement to which 
the school is entitled, according to the number 
of meals served and the expenditure for food 
during the month. 


The program may be sponsored by School 
Boards, Parents Teachers associations, Mothers’ 
clubs, and similar organizations. Sponsorship by 
private individuals or organizations and agen- 
cies operating for profit is not permissible. 

The most significant change in the total pro- 
gram is the element of permanency. The school 
lunch is now an assured part of our total edu- 
cational and child welfare program. 





WELFARE COMMITTEE— 
(Continued from page 143) 

If at any time your association desires further 
information regarding the WEA group plan, 
write to the Wisconsin Education association 
or to the Washington National Insurance com- 
pany, 520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wis. 


WELFARE COMMITTEE 


LEsTER M. EMANS, Madison, 
Chairman 


EsTHER M. CZERWONKY, Milwaukee 

MarizE DANIELSON, Racine 

IDA OLSON, Park Falls 

FLORENCE SCHERBARTH, Whitefish 
Bay, Ex-Officio 

RoBERT Scott, Cuba City 

HALDIS SVANOE, Wauwatosa 





Tact Formula: Be brief, politely; be aggres- 
sive, smilingly; be emphatic, pleasantly; be 
positive, diplomatically; be right, graciously. 
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CLIP CORNER 











No matter how many times we have attended 
our State Convention there is always a little of 
that “first time anticipation.” 

* oe 

Plain old-fashioned honesty is a quality still 

most desired by teachers in their principal. 
* ok 

“Supervision of three kinds is with us today, 
“Showing” the teacher; ‘Bossing”’ the teacher; 
and “Helping” the teacher.” 

* * O* ; 

Sometimes in teaching there is too much 
telling—"Don’t tell me how it works. Let me 
take it in my own hands and learn for myself.” 

* OK 

A good workman deserves good tools. Dol- 
ing out supplies merely to acquire a reputation 
for economy is shortsighted. 

7+ 

There is great value in keeping observational 
records of children. Try it for six months on 
six selected children. It’s a tonic. 

* ok 


“In looking at the awesome spectacle of the 
Grand Canyon let us not forget it was the 
almost insignificant, silvery river far below 
which made the canyon.” 

eee 


A faculty meeting held merely because it is 
scheduled is often better left uncalled. 
7. 


I liked a recent comment by a teacher who 
said, “She received $1267 per year, for spank- 
ing one end and trying to educate the other.” 

* * 


There will never be enough money for ade- 
quate support of the schools as long as ‘‘prop- 
erty tax’’ must carry the burden. Other reve- 
nues must be found. The saturation point of 
this traditional source of revenue has about 
been reached, 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Is PTA “A Waste of Time” 
for Teachers? 


Y are you, a teacher, asked to become 

a member of your PTA? Is it just “an 

inevitable part of the job I have to suffer 

through”, or is it a challenge in sound public 

relations and an avenue through which you 

can make your teaching more interesting and 
more effective? 

The decision of what you wish to make your 
PTA membership is largely up to you, but we 
would like to call your attention to the ob- 
jectives of the Wisconsin Congress, as recently 
outlined in a radio address over WHA, Mad- 
ison, by A. W. Zellmer, president of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Note in particular the many points directly 
touching upon the field of education. The 
Parent-Teacher movement is keenly aware of 
the importance of your position, and is work- 
ing unceasingly to raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession. Your interest in PTA work will 
do much to direct the thinking of the 44,000 
members of the Wisconsin Congress. 

We regret that lack of space requires us 
to quote only portions of the radio address of 
Mr. Zellmer. After outlining the national pro- 
gram he directed his remarks to the specific 
details of the Wisconsin plan for action dur- 
ing the following year. We quote as follows: 

“First, we must strengthen our service to 
children, particularly in the field of health. 

“As I see it, the function of a parent— 
teacher association, in regard to health needs 
is to furnish the local leadership necessary to 
develop a well coordinated health program. 
Parent-teacher participation is, and always 
will be, an important factor in bringing to the 
attention of the public and of the various wel- 
fare agencies, the health needs of a community. 

“Chief among these needs are maternal and 
child health service, dental health services, so- 
cial hygiene education, mental health services, 
and services for ALL handicapped children in- 
cluding those chronically ill with asthma, dia- 
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betes, epilepsy, heart conditions, and rheumatic 
ever. 

“Nutrition education and health legislation 
are also important.” 


“Our second emphasis in the Wisconsin Con- 
gress this year will be to continue active coop- 
eration with the Wisconsin Curriculum Guid- 
ing committee in the effort to help teachers 
adjust the school program to better meet the 
needs of children. We must improve our sys- 
tem of free universal education by every pos- 
sible means. One of the most fruitful of these 
is to have parents and teachers together seek, 
through thought and discussion, to evaluate 
and revise the curriculum to best meet the 
needs of youth in this age of confusion and 
uncertainty. 


“A third topic to be stressed this year by the 
Wisconsin Congress is parent education and 
the improvement of family life. We are keenly 
aware of evidences of the disintegration of the 
home during the war years. Yet, as Americans, 
we believe that the home is the essential corner- 
stone in the firm foundation of the social struc- 
ture we are striving to build. Many of the 
major problems we face today have their roots 
in the home. For this reason we must recog- 
nize that the post-war program of education 
must include not only parent education classes 
for adults but also instruction for children in 
home and family life throughout the whole 
school curriculum. There must be education for 
parenthood as well as a knowledge of how to 
live harmoniously as a family group in the 
home, in the community and in the world. 


“A fourth important phase of parent-teacher 
work this year will be in child welfare legisla- 
tion. When the legislature meets next January 
recommendations will be made for legislation 
by the Joint Legislative Committee on Delin- 
quency. 

“Without doubt, a Youth Correction Act to 
modernize our present system of dealing with 
youth who have broken laws will be among 
the proposed laws. Child guidance clinics and 
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child welfare workers for each county in Wis- 
consin are to be among the suggested legis- 
lative proposals. 

“One of our objects in the National and 
State Congresses is to secure adequate laws for 
the care and protection of children and youth. 
Our responsibility therefore is clearly charted 
for us. 

“Every local parent-teacher association 
should have an active legislative chairman who 
will keep the members informed on all pro- 
posals concerning children. It is our duty, as 
parent-teacher members to learn the facts, and 
after considering them carefully, to let legis- 
lators know how we feel on matters concern- 
ing child legislation. Legislators respect our 
views because they know that our organization 
is non-political and that we work only for 
the best interest of all Wisconsin children. 

“The fifth and final consideration of Wis- 
consin PTA study this year is to be in the field 
of world understanding. The Wisconsin Con- 
gress agreed at Sheboygan that we would make 
a special study of the work that UNESCO is 
planning to further better international under- 
standing. We also declared by resolution that 
we would inform ourselves as to the efforts of 
UNRRA and as PTA members to share and 
influence others to share food supplies with 
those in dire need. 

“We all want world peace. Yet we must be 
well informed to understand the difficulties in- 
volved in securing world peace. As we demand 
that avar be outlawed, we must be patient 
enough to secure for all the firm foundations 
of understanding necessary to effect a perma- 
nent world peace. Herein lies a most valuable 
opportunity for the local PTA’s to serve their 
communities, their schools and their children. 
It means that every PTA member must be a 
learner,—a student of world affairs.” 





Quote, Unquote: Waller 

Speaking before a large group of educators 
and PTA leaders attending the Child Develop- 
ment Institute at the University of Wisconsin 
last July, Carl Waller of the Madison Public 
Schools presented a number of challenging 
statements of interest to teachers and parents 
alike. We quote a few of the excerpts of his 
address: 


“There is constant interplay between the child 
and the setting in which he finds himself. Both 
make demands on the other. The child has many 
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fundamental needs which must be satisfied if 
development is to proceed in a normal, orderly 
fashion. The environment has many requirements 
which the child must meet so that it, in turn, will 
be in a position to satisfy the child’s needs. 


$e 


“The tempo of present-day life is sometimes over 
stimulating to children. Constant stimulation may 
lead to chronic fatigue which is held by many 
physicians to be the greatest cause of problems in 
children’s personality development. 


Me owe om 


“A child needs to feel that his parents appre- 
ciate him because of who he is. This affection pro- 
motes in him a deep and lasting sense of security, 


Me ste te 
% ok me 


“Children consciously and unconsciously seek to 
evade the disagreeable in life by all sorts of 
subterfuges. This is natural behavior for the child 
and adult. Parents should be on the alert to de- 
tect efforts of children to avoid reality, to check 
undesirable escape mechanisms in their incipiency, 
and to make their existence unnecessary, because 
when children habitually avoid responsibility or 
run away in the face of problems they often find 
themselves enmeshed in a habit which leads to 
enrollment in the ranks of that ever-increasing 
army of nervous invalids who “enjoy” ill health. 


* oe om 


“As parents we can learn more about our chil- 
dren and the way we affect them by studying psy- 
chology, nutrition, sociology, biology. We share 
points of view with doctors, dentists, teachers, 
other parents, community welfare and_ social 
workers, camp Counselors and clergymen. As PTA 
members we can insist that a certain number of 
meetings be devoted to Parent Education and Child 
Study. Through these procedures we can learn a 
plan and probably do much to assist our young- 
sters to mature into happy, well-adjusted oldsters.” 





Of Interest to Veterans 


Time credit for war service in the state retire- 
ment system was secured by the WEA in the 
Legislature of 1943. Section 42.45 (2) pro- 
vides that in computing the state deposit, a 
member who left the profession to serve in the 
armed forces shall be credited with such time 
as teaching experience. This adds 5% to the 
state deposit formula each year. 

Eligible for this credit are those who served 
the United States or any of its allies in the 
army, navy, marines, coast guard, including the 
women’s auxiliaries thereof, the American Field 
Service, and those who taught in the branches 
of any of the foregoing in World War II. 

We suggest that veterans send proof of 
service to the State Annuity and Investment 
Board. A copy of the service record and dis- 
charge can be secured in the office of the 
Register of Deeds. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS: Most recent Wisconsin 
enrollees as NEA life members are Leonard 
Haas and G. R. Leistikow. 


VICTORY ACTION GOALS: As adopted by 
the Representative Assembly at Buffalo in July, 
NEA objectives now are: 


1. Active democratic local education associa- 

tions. 

2. A strong effective state education associa- 

tion. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national 

education association. 

. Unified dues—local, state, and national. 

. A membership enrollment of at least 90%. 

in local, state, and national professional 

organizations. 

Unified com mittees—local, state, and 

national. 

7. A professionally prepared and competent 
teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent 
principal in every school. 

9. A professionally prepared and competent 
administrator heading each school system. 

10. A strong adequately staffed state depart- 
ment of education. 

11. A professional salary for all members of 
the profession adjusted to the increased 
cost of living. 

12. Professional security for teachers and 
administrators guaranteed by effective ten- 
ure legislation. 

13. Retirement income for old age and dis- 
ability. 

14, Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable dis- 
tribution of the teaching load. 

16. Informed lay support of public education. 

17. Units of school administration large 
enough to provide for efficient operation 
with special attention to the needs of rural 
areas. 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for 
every child. 

19. The equalization and expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity including needed state 
and national financing. 

20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome commu- 
nity environment for every child. 

21. An effective United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


NOVEMBER JOURNAL: Whether one is a 
teacher or a principal, he should not miss 
“I Now See Both Sides’ by Virgil Bozarth. He 
will want to read Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s 
“A Date with the World’, too. New teachers 
and older ones will enjoy’ William C. Ruede- 
get’s recollections of the rural school of 1879. 

Every teacher should use ‘Continuing Ser- 
vices”, which include twenty feature sections 


Wi dy 


6. 
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that appear every month. They alone make the 
Journal well worth the yeat’s NEA dues. This 
year the member gets over 800 Journal pages 
of informative, usable, interesting and enter- 
taining material. The NEA Journal is a pro- 
fessional must. 


AREA LEADERS: This fall in several sections 
of the state leaders have accepted responsibility 
for NEA promotional work. They will assist 
county and local chairmen in carrying the NEA 
Victory Action Program to every teacher. 
Leaders in Congressional Districts include: 


District 1 F. L. Witter, Burlington 

District 3 Earl L. Anderson, Richland Center 

City of Milwaukee Arthur T. Moeck, Mil- 
waukee 

District 6 Alma T. Link, Oshkosh 

District 7 Norman E. Knutzen, Stevens Point 

District 8 (Northern Section) Walter R. Fors- 
berg, Marinette 

District 10 (Southern Section) A. T. Nelson, 
Grantsburg 


Other leaders are to be named. 

Miss Link, Supt. Anderson, Prof. Knutzen, 
and your Wisconsin director spoke for the NEA 
at the sectional meetings held at Platteville, 
Wausau, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Ashland, and 
Superior in October. We appreciate the courtesy 
extended by every WEA sectional president in 
granting time for the NEA. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Application for Membership 
Name 


Address for 
Whe joattal .. 00. 252-5 225-+5.0--:- 








This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $3 
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The 
QUESTION 


oe Of the... 


MONTH 





What can and must be done to attract 
competent young people into 
the teaching profession? 


Each month statements from representative edu- 
cators on a current educational issue will appear 
in the JOURNAL. No one, of course, can say 
all that might be said on the subject in the 
space allotted for the purpose. However, from 
the variety of comments, perhaps you may se- 
cure ideas for thought and action. We invite 
your suggestions for future questions to be 
considered. 





Bernice M. Scott 
North High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Do you really /ike to teach school? This fre- 
quent query seems to me to hold the key to the 
problem of what can be done to attract com- 
petent young people into the teaching profes- 
sion, 

Students come in dailycontact with teachers 
and all the problems that teachers have to face. 
Too often they see the teacher in the disagree- 
able role of the disciplinarian and are impressed 
with the unpleasant aspect of teaching. We, 
their teachers, sometimes unconsciously give the 
impression that the disadvantages of the pro- 
fession outweigh the advantages. 

Obviously salaries will have to be raised if 
the profession is to compete with other pro- 
fessions. Also the petty restrictions sometimes 
imposed, that keep teachers from living normal 
lives, must be eliminated. But in addition, I 
feel that the teaching environment must become 
such that students can look upon their teachers 
as friends and advisors who are there to help 
them. When they come into daily contact with 
teachers who like to teach and are permitted 
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by the conditions in their school and community 
to devote their time and energy to helping 
students; when they are teachers who are find- 
ing real and obvious enjoyment in working 
with young people, our students’ whole attitude 
toward teaching will change. Then, and only 
then, will the profession become attractive to 
our competent young people. 


Wm. C. Hansen 
President, Central STC 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


No one is in a better position to guide com- 
petent young people into the teaching profes- 
sion than is the high school teacher. Frequently 
his guidance is in the opposite direction. Why? 

Well, certainly one factor is the salary. It's 
not necessarily the beginning salary, but the 
top salaries are too low and are reached too 
slowly. And if a good teacher becomes impa- 
tient and looks to other systems for promotion 
her transfer is frequently made difficult and 
unpleasant, especially if it comes during the 
school year. 


“The most frequent complaint we hear from 


high school teachers in small and medium sized 
high schools is concerning their load,—too 
many classes, or too many preparations, Or too 
many students per class, or a combination of 
these elements, and then, of course, the extra 
curricular activities after school and in the 
evening thrown in for good measure. If our 
high school teachers were better satisfied with 
their situation, we should have more competent 
young people interested in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


J. G. McDowell 


President, Madison Education Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Colleges all over America are literally burst- 
ing at the seams, but not with those preparing 
for the teaching profession. Young America 
has judged the profession of teaching and has 
found it wanting. Why? Opportunity to be of 
service to society, tinancial reward, and tenure 
in the vocation are surely high among the fac- 
tors considered by the most competent young 
people in choosing their vocations. Teaching is 
unsurpassed in opportunities to be of service 
to society. Tenure is usually most satisfactory 
in systems having the most adequate salary 
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schedules, so the answer seems simple—more 
adequate salaries for teachers generally. 

But it is not simple. In a time of almost 
undreamed of high national income, many 
communities find it to be a real burden to pay 
the salaries necessary to secure teachers in a 
competitive market. Why? A large part of the 
answer, I believe, lies in the almost complete 
dependence on the property tax to finance 
public schools. The local property tax for school 
support should be supplemented far more than 
it now is by a share of the revenue from some 
of the newer forms of taxation. This revenue 
should be collected on a statewide basis and 
on a national basis and distributed back to 
local schools in such a manner as will reason- 
ably equalize educational opportunity and en- 
courage more economical and efficient school 
district organization. 

Doubtless schools will continue to be staffed 
during this emergency by the practice of issuing 
many temporary certificates to those who do not 
meet even the minimum of present require- 
ments. And doubtless, more normal times will 
bring enough people who meet the minimum 
requirements to staff the schools. But the 
majority of the most competent young people 
will continue to choose other professions re- 
quiring little or no more professional training 
than teaching unless teaching for the great mass 
of teachers can be made more attractive. 


Wm. F. Rasche 


Director, Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


As after World War I, interest in education 
has greatly increased following the termination 
of World War II. There will not be an ade- 
quate supply of competent teachers to man all 
the schools of our country that are now being 
established or expanded. To induce more tal- 
ented young people of superior qualifications to 
follow education as a career, teaching must be 
placed on a professional basis everywhere and 
compensated -at higher salaries than are now 
generally paid. To be made attractive enough 
to secure potentially capable young people in 
the numbers needed, teaching must offer them 
the opportunity to utilize their full powers and 
talents exclusively in teaching without pressing 
economic concern in order that our schools may 
develop children and youth as self-supporting, 
intelligent, physically able and effective citizens 
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Gallagher Film Service 


Say 


Projecting 
or Filming 
Your Best Buy 






Mod 
RS-ND30 


Available once more is the DeVry Model RS-ND30 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector, the dual 
case unit that sets new standards for ease of opera- 
tion, quality of performance, and‘ dependability, in 
the 16mm. field. Your new DeVry is a 3-Purpose 
unit that (1) safely projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black and white and color 
without extra equipment; (3) affords you portable 
P. A. facilities through its separately housed 30 watt 
amplifier and 12-inch permanent magnet speaker. 









Rely on DeVry for the 
Finest and the Newest 
Projected Teaching Aids 


at «=NOW! «= 
Moat For These 
FREE Catalogs 


Gallagher Film Service 
Bay Theater My Green Bay 
639 N. Seventh St, Milwaukee 
Send me without obligation: : 
(CO Equipment Catalog (J Film Catalog 9 ““< 

















Address. 








City. State oun 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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Some Suggested 
C Sources for your 
Christmas Play 


Faced with the yearly problem 
of where and how to lay your 
hands on a suitable classroom or assembly play for 
Christmas or any other occasion, you might care 
to cut out and save the following source list. . . 


(Catalogues are free.) 


Assoc. of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—¥% to 1% 
hours long. Also one of radio scripts. 
Children’s Theatre Press 
Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogue of long plays for children 
of all ages. 


= 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Catalogue, ‘«Plays for Young People’’—plays, 

assembly programs, direction hints. 

“Plays, Drama Magazine for Young People,” 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Published monthly—short one-act plays for 

various ages; seasonal, holiday plays. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 

1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Illustrated catalogue—plays for children of all 

ages; also operettas and pageants. 
Samuel French, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Catalogue of short and long Christmas plays 

for children of all ages. 

This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha B. 
King, director and writer of many children’s plays, 
including ‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater’’, «* The 
Christmas Carol’’, and «The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing 
satisfaction er? 
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of good character who can perpetuate the 
American way of life. 


R. B. Woodworth 
Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Low salaries for teachers is coming to be 
recognized as a national disgrace. Prospective 
teachers know that this is true. Until public 
apathy is overcome and teachers are paid 
salaries consistent with their responsibilities in 
a democratic society, no adequate supply of 
trained teachers can be maintained. The pros- 
pects of attracting competent young people 
into our profession is at an all time low and 
will probably remain so until adequate salary 
recognition is forthcoming. This unquestionably 
is the greatest single factor in the situation and 
one that will have to be thoroughly publicized 
even if this procedure entails the risk of our 
being labeled mercenary. 


Mrs. Alta Gilbertson 


Rural Teacher 
Lone Rock, Wisconsin 


Can America afford not to concern itself 
about the attractiveness of the teaching profes- 
sion, when the educational future of boys and 
gitls and all society is at stake? In America, 
this year, there is a tremendous shortage of 
well-qualified teachers. Statistics reveal that the 
shortage is not only of the present but will 
continue into the future. 


We need to be deeply concerned and active 
in convincing ourselves and lay groups of the 
graveness of the situation. During the war, the 
teaching field suffered, and continues to do so 
because industry and other professions claimed 
many of the more intelligent prospects. 

We, who are already in, must work together 
on the problem of making teaching, as a career, 
as highly desirable as industry. I believe the 
solution lies in the following fundamental 
points. ' 

The teacher's prestige in the community can 
be insured by giving recognition to work well 
done. Teaching could be dramatized through 
the use of radio, films, and the press. Make 
veterans feel wanted in the teaching profession. 
Better public relations programs could be estab- 
lished. Make induction of new teachers more 
effective from the standpoint of professional 
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efficiency and the personal happiness of the 
teacher. Through better salesmanship, convince 
society that teaching is a most vital, essential 
occupation. Economic levels must be raised and 
maintained. More scholarships should be of- 
fered. One room schools should be provided 
with janitorial services. 

As a professional group, we must sponsor a 
long term program of recruitment and adopt as 
our slogan, ‘Each one, recruit one.” 


G. R. Leistikow 
Principal 
Winneconne, Wisconsin 


1. The greatest incentive is to be good teach- 
ets ourselves so young people will want to 
pattern after us. . 

2. Provide a good program of guidance 
throughout the school. (a) The Future Teach- 
ers of America plan of the NEA is excellent. 
(b) Allow promising seniors, who are consid- 
ering teaching, to assist the teachers in the area 
which greatly interests them. 

3. Subsidize the education of teachers. (a) 
Numerous scholarships from all sources. (b) 
State and federal aids. 

4. Give teachers security. (a) Better salaries. 
(b) Provide 12 months of work. (c) Keep 
avenues Open to promotion for married teach- 
ers, particularly the men. (d) Perhaps some 
form of tenure so they are free from the whims 
of public opinion. Community problems frighten 
so many out of teaching. Teachers must be 
given status and leadership. 

5. Make teaching a profession and be proud 
of it. (a) The national, state, sectional and 
local educational organizations need the sup- 
port of every teacher. (b) Tell the American 
people, in s¢mple but dramatic terms, the truth 
about education. Sell the idea that good educa- 
tion is good business. (c) We will never be- 
come a profession until we build it with our 
own hands the way the doctors did theirs. 
(d) Be ethical. (e) Have greater faith in our 
profession. 


Howard Teasdale 
Principal 

Green County Normal School 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


In answer to the question “What can and 
must be done to attract competent young people 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
are a powerful teaching tool because 
they’re professionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter specialists 
to be used by teachers as an integral part 
of the school curriculum. They're authentic, 
complete and teacher-tested! They‘re with- 
out bias, prejudice, or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent motion pictures ever designed for 
teaching purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can, build 
a classroom film library —now—vunder the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan, or participate in 
a Cooperative Film Library program. The 
cost is as low as film rentals (often lower) 
—with no liability beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan. We will be glad to call on you, 
and show films, and help you plan to build 
your own basic classroom film library. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 


160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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NOVEMBER isa monthof authors’ birthdays. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born on the 
11th; Robert L. Stevenson, on the 13th; C. 
Collodi, on the 24th; Louisa M. Alcott, on 
the 29th; Jonathan Swift and Mark Twain, 
on the 30th. To help celebrate these birth- 
days, books in the Winston CLEAR-TyYPE 
Cuassics series, by all mentioned authors, 
are—or soon will be—back in stock. 

PDD 
REPORTS from thousands of schools which 
adopted Easy GrowTH In READING upon 
publication indicate that their sixth-grade 
pupils are happy, successful readers. 

PAP 
THERMOSTATS invented for coal furnaces 
63 years ago still afford the easiest way to 
a 10% rise in the efficiency of your furnace. 

td 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less—information than 
do adults about something new. That is the 
basic reason why THE Winston DictTI0n- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS provides enriched defini- 
tions and abundant illustrations. 

RPP 
PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out of 
every 3 college graduates earned annually 
from $2500 up; while only 3 out of 200 with 
no schooling achieved that same income. 

rw" 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when ArITHMETIC WE UsgE, 
(Grades 1-9) was being made. 

I 
THEME of American Education Week: ‘‘Ed- 
ucation for the Atomic Age.” Topic for 
Monday, November 11: “Building World 
Security.”” As we pause in commemoration 
this Armistice Day, we shall well remember 
our youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 igo) To}, hike) 

















into the teaching profession?” there are three 
suggestions that I would like to set forth. 

First, as teachers, we need to become more 
enthusiastic about our profession. Both elemen. 
tary and secondary school teachers have the 
best of opportunities to select young people 
with the qualifications required for the pro- 
fession, and with evidence of enthusiasm op 
our part, more attention would be given to the 
possibilities in teaching. 

Second, school boards, parents and citizens 
in general raust assume more responsibility in 
recruitment of teachers. They must insure sal- 
aries comparable to other professions requiring 
special training and improve the physical en- 
vironments in which teachers work. This is 
especially true in rural areas where the acute 
shortage of teachers exists. 

Third, the training of teachers must be based 
upon a maximum of observation and practice 
in real situations. Very close cooperation be- 
tween county superintendents and the training 
institutions to provide opportunities for student 
teaching in the areas in which the students 
will work later as teachers is an essential part 
of the training program. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
September 13, 1946 


This was another joint meeting with the 
Retirement committee, the chairmen of the 
three Retirement Boards with Director Trathen 
and Edward D. Brown, Jr., the actuary on 
annuities. 


The actuary reported his analysis of the 
retirement system especially as to effecting 
changes to increase benefits. Thorough discus- 
sion followed the report and many questions 
were asked. After prolonged consideration the 
joint meeting adopted several recommendations. 
The first was to increase member contributions 
from 5% to 6%, the state deposit formula to 
remain as is, thus automatically increasing state 
deposits. Also favored was a minimum guaran- 
teed annuity upon state deposits but preference 
of alternate plans was deferred to permit the 
actuary to prepare additional data. 

The Executive committee, acting upon the 
request of the Federal Commodities committee, 
voted that the handling charge for federal 
commodities be raised from 3% to 5% of 
their value. 
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’ 2. For consolidating your debts 
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ng Name Member of WEA - 
“nt Single__........ Married: 23. Widow... Widower Age = 
ats Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of Firs 
Payment Purpose of Loan _ 
Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
- Name Address = 
te Name TR a i 
3 If other security is being offered, give description.._..__(_______._..................-~- 
in ‘all 
My salary is $ per month for =—s __. months 
e My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness 
g ences w wwe www www eww www wo www ww ho eww ww ww wn wn wn wr wn wo wom 
Do you own a cart... Make and Year____-_--_--~~ Encumbrance $_-__-__~- 
; Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?________-___--_-------____--__-- 
| My teaching address is satis 2 
' My home address is ae 
5 Name of my parents and their address______-______-______________-_-_------_------ 
) 
| 
Years in Present Position Total Experience = 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 
Signed Permanent address____ 
as a (Name in Full) —s 
On A ee the loan for. 
Chr. — pickeleetial 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS With ¥G 


A Wise Judge 

Judge: “Give the court your name, occupation, and 
state the charge against you.” 

Defendant: “My name is Sparks; I am an elec- 
trician, and I am charged with battery.” 

Judge: “Officer, place this man in a dry cell.” 


Getting Nowhere 

Mandy positively refused to ride on the merry-go- 
round at the county fair. To her protesting friends, 
she declared: ‘No, indeed! De other day I seen 
Rastus Green get on an’ ride an’ ride, till Ah was 
dizzy watching him. When he gets off, Ah sez to 
him: ‘Rastus, you’ spent yo’ money, but whar yo’ 
been?” ”’ 


English Dignity 

A stranded English actor went into a sordid eating 
house in New York for a cheap meal and was hor- 
rified to recognize the waiter as a colleague who had 
played with him in London. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. “You a waiter in this 
place ?”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t eat here,” replied the other with 
dignity. 


Smart Daughter 
Angry Father (at 2 a. m.): ‘Well young lady, 
where have you been until this hour?’ : 
Daughter: “I’ve been sitting up with the son of 
the sick man you told mother you were sitting up 
with.” : 


Perfect Agreement 

Mistress: “I am a woman of few words. If I 
beckon with my finger that means come.” 

New Maid: “That suits me, ma'am. I'm a woman 
of few words myself. If I shake my head that means 
I ain’t comin’.” 


Not His Choice 


“And are you really content to spend your life 
walking around the country begging?” 

“No, lady, not at all. Many’s the time I wished 
I had a car.” 


lust Lazy! 

Bashful Suitor: “If I threw a kiss across the room 
would you consider me bold?” 

Bored Young Thing: “No, just lazy.’’ 


Could Be 
“I’m going to give a series of lectures on Russia.” 
“But you've never been there.”’ 
“Well, neither have the people who will hear me 
lecture.” : 


A Surprised Miss 

A young lady walked boldly up to a woman whom 
she took to be the matron of the hospital. 

‘May I see Lt. Baker, please?”’ she asked. 

‘May I ask who you are?” 

“Certainly. I am his sister.” 

“Well, I'm glad to meet you. I’m his mother.” 
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Deflation 


The youthful graduate from agricultural college 
looked rather scornfully at the old farmer. 

“Your methods of cultivation are hopelessly out 
of date,” he said with a superior air. “Why, I'd be 
surprised if you got 10 pounds of apples from that 
tree.” 

“So would I,” replied the farmer. 
tree.’ 


“It’s a pear 


Resurrected 

First G.I.: “What's eating you?” 

Second G.I.: “Oh, nothing much. But when your 
girl friend said she’d dig up a date for me—brother, 
she wasn’t kidding! 


No Interference 

Poet: “My girl said this poem made her heart 
miss a beat.” 

Editor: “Sorry, but I must reject it. We can't 
have anything that will interfere with our circulation.” 


Let This Be a Lesson! 

A business man employs two negroes to work on 
his garden, which he personally oversees. One morn- 
ing Sam did. not appear. 

“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“In de hospital, Sah.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that happen?” 

“Well, Sam he been atellin’ me ev’ry mornin’ for 
ten days he gwine to lick his wife ‘cause o’ het 


“Well?” 
“Well, yestiddy she done ovehheah him, da’s all.” 











GINGER! 


























I’m writing an essay on why teachers 
should have more pay. That ought to 
pass me in English. 
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€ducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 7—Southern WEA, Madison. 
Mar. 1-6—AASA, Atlantic City. 
Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh. 


Hedges of Neenah Honored: C. F. Hedges 
who had served the Neenah Public school system for 
39 years, 29 of which were as superinterdent, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner by the Neenah Edu- 
cation association, October 15. He retired July 1. 
Faculty members, former teachers at Neenah, and the 
president of the school board emphasized the rare 
personal qualities of Mr. Hedges which has won for 
him a place in educational history of the community. 


Lake Geneva Teachers Form WEA Local: 
At a meeting of the faculty of the Lake Geneva Pub- 
lic schools, September 30, a local unit of the WEA 
was organized. Vernon Pollock was chosen the group's 
first president. H. B. Johnson was named vice presi- 
dent, and Marilyn Miller, secretary. 


Columbia Co. Unit Holds Meeting: Columbia 
County Education association held an evening meet- 
ing at the Portage High school, October 16. In addi- 
tion to the reports of the committees, Donald Koeppe, 
president of the association presented E. G. Wipper- 
man, superintendent of Columbus, who spoke on 
“The Importance of the WEA” and John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the University of Wisconsin Sum- 
mer School, who talked on “State Educational Re- 
organization”. 


Rasmussen Goes to Greenwood: Viggo B. 
Rasmussen, principal at Athens, was recently chosen 
head of the Greenwood Public schools to succeed 
A. Moldenhauer who resigned to accept the super- 
intendency at Mosinee. 


Delavan Teacher Writes Children’s Stories: 
Carol Bohn, a kindergarten teacher at Delavan, writes 
children’s stories as a hobby and a profitable avoca- 
tion. She has had stories published in children’s 
magazines and is now working on a story book to be 
published later. Miss Bohn finds her best ideas come 
from directing a kindergarten of 70 pupils. 


Bray Elected President Manitowoc Co. 
Group: At the annual meeting of the Manitowoc 
County Teachers ‘association, C. E. Bray, principal at 
Valders, was chosen president of the association to 
succeed Gordon Winder of Manitowoc. R. J. Sisson 
of Kiel was elected vice president, and Robert R. 
Guse of Manitowoc was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The association held a one-day meeting which was 
highlighted by addresses presented by Earl S. John- 
son of the University of Chicago, John M. Kelley of 
Baraboo, and George A. Haberman of Milwaukee. 


La Crosse Aids Public Understanding: 
“Your Child and the-Elementary School’ is the title 
of the new handbook which has been distributed by 
the La Crosse Public schools to the parents of the 
first, second, and third graders. The handbook is 
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illustrated with La Crosse photographs showing dif. 
ferent school activities. Preparation of the booklet 
was done by a group of teachers on the Guidance 
committee. In explaining the purpose of the booklet 
Supt. R. W. Bardwell said: ‘This pamphlet is to 
give parents the information which will help them 
to understand the work and life within the school, so 
that their cooperation may be of the greatest advan. 
tage to their children’. 


Churches Welcome Antigo Teachers: Under 
the auspices of the Antigo Council of Churches the 
Antigo teachers, wives of faculty members, and pub- 
lic library staff were guests at an informal reception 
the evening of October 16. The president of the 
Antigo Council of Churches extended a welcome to 
the teachers and response for the teachers was given 
by Margaret Packer. Supt. Homer DeLong _inturo- 
duced the new teachers of the city. As a part of the 
entertainment a mock school session was held with 
the “freshmen” teachers in the position of pupils, 


Washburn Co. Teachers Coco Cola Guests: 
The Washburn County WEA members were guests 
of the Pine City Coco Cola Works on October 4. 
Dinner was served at the Shell Lake Hotel after 
which the meeting adjourned to the High School 
Auditorium where movies of an entertaining and 
educational nature were shown. 





COMING 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sat., Dec. 7 





\World’s Finest 
Reserved Seats $1.20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50, Incl. Tax 
“THE MESSIAN”’ .........- Tues., Dec. 17 
62nd Annual Presentation 
Reserved Seats $0.70, $1.00, $1.20, 
$1.50, $2.00, Incl. Tax 
SERGE JAROFF and his DON 
COSSACKS _-__-__-- es Sat., Feb. 1 
Milwaukee's Perennial Favorites 
Reserved Seats $1.20, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, Incl. Tax : 
ALL CONCERTS IN MILWAUKEE 
AUDITORIUM 





_ ORDER NOW! 
ARION MUSICAL CLUB OFFICE 


(Edmund Gram Music House) 
DA. 2522 718 N. Milwaukee St. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
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Mrs. Brener of Shawano Honored: In recog- 
nition of her 25th anniversary as principal of the 
Lincoln school in Shawano, Mrs. Olga Brener was 
honored at a special luncheon and program by the 
PTA the evening of October 1. Mrs. Brener has been 
active in educational organization work in the state. 
At the meeting her co-workers of the past 25 years 
in Shawano and from other parts of the state praised 
her work very highly. 


“Progress Thru Research” : General Mill, Inc., 
of Minneapolis has announced the publication of a 
new quarterly magazine by the Research Laboratories 
of General Mills, Inc. In addition to reports of re- 
search activities the magazine contains semi-popular 
atticles of scientific subjects. School libraries may be 
placed on the free mailing list by writing to Gen- 
eral Mills Research Laboratories, 2010 E. Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis. 


Moldenhauer Succeeds Peterson: A. Molden- 
hauer, principal of school at Greenwood, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mosinee to suc- 
ceed C. P. Peterson who resigned recently. Mr. Peter- 
son who has had to leave the profession because of 
an eye condition expects to establish a business at 
Montfort. 


Kreunen Becomes President of La Crosse 
Co. Teachers: At the meeting of the La Crosse 
County Teachers association in West Salem, Septem- 
ber 6, W. C. Kreunen of Bangor was elected presi- 
dent to succeed L. H. Halverson of Holmen. Other 
officers elected include Kathryn Benrud, West Salem, 
vice president, and Louise Kerr, Holmen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Teacher Service Bulletins in English: The 
Macmillan company will distribute free to all junior 
and senior high school English teachers the Teachers 
Service Bulletin in English. The first one has been 
written by Thomas Clark Pollock of the Department 
of English Education, New York university, entitled 
“English for These Times’. He analyzes what this 
slogan of the National Council of English Teachers 
really means. It will be published every month of 
the school year except December and May. The Com- 
pany asks that one teacher in a school take the re- 
sponsibility of receiving the quantity needed for all 
the teachers in the school. 


Comstock of NEA Visits WEA: Boyd Com- 
stock of the NEA Legislative Federal Relations 
Division paid us a professional and highly interesting 
visit on October 28 and 29. 


Journalists Meet in Milwaukee, Nov. 28-29: 
The National Scholastic Press Association and the 
National Association of Journalism Directors will 
meet jointly in Milwaukee, November 28-29. George 
Brandenburg, Chicago Editor of Editor and Publisher, 
will address the advisers on ‘“‘A Free Press for a Free 
People’. A luncheon for all publication advisers will 
be held at the Schroeder Hotel, Friday, November 29, 
at 12 o'clock. Reservations should be sent to Alice 
Brierton, chairman, Juneau High School, 6415 W. 
Mt. Vernon Ave., Milwaukee 13, by November 20. 
The price of the luncheon is $2.00. 


Monroe Co. Pupils Take Tours: During the 
fall four conservation tours have been taken by chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents to study forestry and wild 
life conservation in Monroe county. The 6th, 7th, 
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Insurance has been placed high on their list because they know that 
family security is essential to happiness. And a well planned life insurance 
program is the best and easiest way to guarantee the future security of 
family members—to keep them together no matter what happens. 

Your Wisconsin Life Insurance man is prepared to help yau work out 
your life insurance plans for yourself and your family. 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin Street, Madison, Wis. 


peer T TH 


FIRESIDE PLANNING 


Mother, father, and children alike 
have a stake in the plans for family 
happiness. 

Family happiness requires a care- 
fully worked out budget. Funds for 
such necessities as rent or home up- 
keep, life insurance, clothing, food, 
church and charities, education, emer- 
gencies, etc., have been carefully set 
aside. 
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and 8th grade science classes were included. From 75 
to 100 took part in each tour which was aimed to 
train children to think of conservation as something 
which. concerns them and not something for grown- 
ups only. The trips were planned and conducted by 
Miss Ollie Swanson, county superintendent of schools, 
A. D. Begley, county agricultural agent, Earl Koch, 
forest ranger, and George Hartman, game manage- 
ment specialist of the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment. 


Arthur Dietz Honored: “A mild mannered, 
modest gentleman sat in the number one chair at the 
number one table in the Chase Hotel Saturday night 
and heard his friends heap praise upon him for a job 
well done. 

The man was Arthur Dietz. He was celebrating 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as county superintendent 
of schools.” 

So said the Wautoma paper in headlining a testu- 
monial dinner at Wautoma on October 12. Friends 
and professional associates gathered to honor Mr. 
Dietz, who has served on state and WEA committees 
for many years. The Journal adds its felicitations and 
best wishes! 


Growing Up Safely: Parents and teachers will 
find in this bulletin, prepared by the joint committee 
of the Association for Childhood Education and the 
National Commission on Safety of the NEA, sound 
guidance and practical suggestions for helping chil- 
dren to grow up safely. In terms of safety three 
major areas of child development are discussed: (1) 
learning to control and use one’s body; (2) learning 














Schoo! Entertainments 


THREE ACT PLAYS STUNTS 
ONE ACT PLAYS PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS PIANOLOGUES 
SKITS CONTEST READINGS 


Holiday and year-around pro- 
gram material for all grades. 








Send for free catalog. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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to use and care for material and equipment; and 
(3) developing cooperative attitudes in work and 
play. The bulletin emphasizes “the approach to safe 
living should be positive rather than negative. Chil- 
dren should be taught correctly activities which are 
appropriate to their maturity’’. 

Single copies of the bulletin may be secured from 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 50¢; in lots 
of 25 or more, 40¢. 


Objective of Association for Childhood 
Education: Bulletins issued by this association 
during the year cover a wide range of everyday 
problems of teachers of children, and offer practical 
and authoritative aid in their solutions. The organ. 
ization, established in 1892, is a professional group 
of teachers of children from two to twelve years of 
age. Its 43,000 members work for the education and 
well-being of children by promoting desirable educa- 
tional programs and practices in the elementary 
school, by raising the standards of professional train- 
ing of teachers and leaders in this field, and by bring. 
ing into active cooperation all groups interested in 
children in the home, the school, and the community. 


Neenah Men Organize NAMT: The men 
classroom teachers of Neenah have recently organized 
the Neenah Association of Men Teachers. The organ- 
ization has been formed for social and professional 
purposes with membership to inciude all men regu- 
larly engaged in classroom teaching. John Gundlach 
has been named president; George White, vice pres- 
ident; and Kenneth Beger, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Resolutions, personnel, publicity, and social commit- 
tees have been appointed to carry out the objectives 
of the organization. 


Iowa Teachers Form Township Units: The 
teachers of Iowa County have organized township 
groups and have chosen officers for each unit. At the 
October meetings each group considered ‘What is 
The Job of Public Education’? which was issued 
by the Wisconsin Curriculum Guiding Committee. 


Horicon Bank Helps Horicon High: The 
Horicon State Bank recently celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary of service to its community by giving the 
Horicon High school a check fer $1000 to make 
four annual scholarships of $250 each to be given 
four worthy students for college education. 


“Look:and Listen” for Oneida Teachers: 
Oneida county teachers and school board members 
are invited to contribute to the mimeographed news- 
paper issued by the County Superintendent J. M. 
Reed of Rhinelandeg, “Look and Listen” is to pro-. 
vide a means for valuable and interesting contrib- 
utions from teachers to teachers. The publication 
will serve as a unifying agency to bring teachers 
closer together and to keep them informed on edu- 
cational happenings. From “Look and Listen” we 
quote a significant statement on Teachers as Pro- 
fessional People. ‘There are two requirements that 
help determine if a group is a professional group 
or not. One is that the individuals of the group 
be adequately trained to do the job assigned them 
effectively and efficiently. The second is that of be- 
longing to a professional group or organization”. The 
article urges teachers to join the WEA and the NEA. 


Tink Goes to Clintonville: Albert Tink of 
Waupaca was appointed principal of the Clintonville 
High school. In the past the superintendent has 
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served in that capacity but increased enrollment has 
required the appointment of a principal. 


Milwaukee Sentinel Features Education: 
During the past year the Milwaukee Sentinel has 
printed a full page of pictures of high school activ- 
ities and comments of high school officials of each 
of the Milwaukee high schools. This year the news- 
paper started out with a full page of pictures show- 
ing preparations being made by parents, pupils, and 
principals for the opening day of school. It is one 
way the press may aid in making the public 
conscious that the schools do exist. 


Platteville STC Notes: Pres. Chester O. New- 
Jun has announced the addition of nine new teachers 
to the Pioneer faculty. Some of these will fill vacan- 
cies caused by resignations while others will assist 
in departments with heavy enrollments. The list of 
new teachers includes: Mary Elizabeth Reynolds, 
counsellor for women; E. M. Edmondson, history 
department; Helene Hansen, director of physical 
education for women; Lloyd Drake, physical science ; 
Clifford S. Johnson, industrial arts department; 
Marian S. Lee, home economics; Verna Hoyman, 
Training school; Mrs. Maxine Brindley, kinder- 
garten; Ella May Martin, biological science. Officers 
of the Platteville unit of the Wisconsin Teachers 
College association are Milton Longhorn, president, 
and Emily Francois, secretary-treasurer. Officers for 
the WEA College Local are H. C. Wilkerson, 
president, and Mrs. Susan Stuessy, secretary-treasurer. 


Reichert Resigns at Madison: Lorena Reich- 
ert, principal of the Longfellow school in Madison 
for the past 35 years, resigned in July. She became 
principal in 1911. Although Miss Reichert has not 
reached retirement age she told the board that she 
preferred to retire while she was still in good health. 


Paukert Goes to Kohler: Harold L. Paukert 
who has been principal of the Poynette Public 
schools for several years resigned in August to accept 
the principalship of the Kohler Public schools. He 
succeeded Lester Conger who died recently. 


Scherer to Poynette: Edward B. Scherer of 
Monroe is the new principal of the Poynette Public 
schools. He is a graduate of Platteville STC and the 
University of Wisconsin. Before serving as_lieu- 
tenant in the navy from 1943 to 1945, he had been 
principal at Arena, Hancock, and New Glarus. 


Schlosser Joins Purdue Staff: F. F. Schlos- 
ser, superintendent of schools at Chilton since 1935, 
resigned on September 18 to accept a position on 
the chemistry staff of Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Ind. He has been president of the Eastern Wisconsin 
League of Schools and of the Wisconsin Music 
association. In civic affairs he has served as presi- 
dent of the Chilton Kiwanis club and was recently 
elected lieutenant governor of the eastern district 
of Kiwanis. 


Teacher for 42 Years Resigns: Grace Lally 
of Rhinelander Public schools has resigned after 
serving the public schools for 42 years. For the past 
18 years she has been teacher of First grade and 
Principal at the Curran school. Hilda Westund 
succeeds Miss Lally as principal. 


Rothney Returns to U. of W. Staff: After 
four years in Uncle Sam's Army, John W. M. Roth- 
ney has returned to his position as assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Education at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin. He is teaching courses on the 
child and on guidance. His last Army assignment 
was in Gen. MacArthur’s Headquarters in Tokyo. 


Fell of Oshkosh Granted Leave: The Board 
of Education has granted a leave of absence to Sid- 
ney D. Fell who has been principal of the Oshkosh 
High school since 1925. In his place J. Harwood 
Evans, dean of boys, has been named acting principal. 


Bick Succeeds Robinson: Owen L. Robinson, 
principal of the Janesville High school for the past 
11 years, resigned in August and was succeeded by 
Kenneth F. Bick who has been vice principal. Mr. 
Robinson has accepted a position as principal of the 
high school at Boulder, Col. 


Filbey Becomes President at Fond du Lac: 
A. H. Filbey, assistant principal of the Fond du Lac 
High school, was elected president of the Fond du 
Lac Council of Education. John Hansen was named 
vice president; Mrs. Mary Jane McDonald, secretary, 
and L. G. Topliss, treasurer. 


Boettcher and Slade Promoted at Wausau: 
Elton H. Boettcher, principal of the Junior High 
school, was promoted to the principalship of the 
Senior High school at Wausau, and S. Russell Slade 
was advanced from vice principal to principal of 
the Junior High school. Mr. Boettcher has been 
principal of the Junior High since 1937. 


Convention Speeches: Copies of single 
speeches or of all lectures at the general sessions of 
the WEA convention may be secured by writing to 
Miss Florence K. Marquardt, 4140 N. 14th St., 
Milwaukee 9. Single speeches 75¢; complete set of 
all six $4.00. All orders must be placed by 
December 1. 





THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


November 5, every qualified voter in Wis- 
consin had the privilege of casting his ballot 
for the officers of his own choice. Those 
elected at that time 
will determine the pol- 
icies the government 
will pursue and will 
administer and enforce 
the laws already en- 
acted for a definite 
period of time. This 
right of self govern- 
ment was not secured 
in a day. In the course 
of years history has 
been filled with ac- 
counts of peoples sac- 
rificing their lives and fortunes to secure the 
privilege of self determination. At the present 
time in few countries do the people have the 
unrestricted privilege of choosing the type of 
government they prefer and have the opportu- 
nity to check the action of their public officials 
through regular and free elections. The duty 
of the citizen to vote is not to be sloughed off 
with indifference, but to be exercised period- 
ically with intelligence and judgment. The 
right to choose our own officers by the ballot 
is a basic principle of American Democracy. 
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Superior STC News: Enrollment at Superior 
STC has reached 898 with three men for every 
woman student. A total of 421 veterans have reg- 
istered of which 304 are in the freshmen class of 
554.—The music series announced for the college 
year include these famous artists: Susanne Fisher, 
soprano; John Gurney, baritone; Ossy Renardy, vio- 
linist; and Ennio Bolognini, cellist. In addition to 
these concerts the Chicago Symphony appears in 
February . . . At a meeting of the Local WEA on 
September 24 the following officers for 1946-47 were 
elected: Agnes Kirk, president; E. L. Bolender, vice- 
president; and Mrs. Daisy Fulton, secretary—treasurer. 





WEA Honor Roll to October 30 


Adams Co., Albany, Algoma, Almond, Antigo, 
Appleton, Ashland Co. Normal Sch. 

Bagley, Barron, Bayfield, Bear Creek, Beaver Dam, 
Beloit Voc. Sch., Berlin, Birnamwood, Blan- 
chardville, Bloomer, Bloomington, Blue River, 
Boscobel, Brooklyn, Burlington. 

Cadott, Camp Douglas, Casco, Cazenovia, Cedar- 
burg, Chilton, Chippewa Co., Chippewa Falls, 
Clayton, Clintonville, Coleman, Colfax, 
— Co., Columbus, Crandon, Cumber- 
land. 

Darien, Darlington, Delavan, Denmark, DePere, 
Durand. 

Edgerton, Elkhorn, Elmwood. 

Ft. Atkinson, Fond du Lac. 

Gillett, Gilman, Glenwood City, Grantsburg, 
Gresham. 

Hayward H. S., Hazel Green, Holcombe, Horicon, 
Humbird. 

Iowa Co. 

Jackson, Jefferson, Juda, Juneau Co. Normal Sch. 

Kaukauna, Kenosha Co., Kenosha Voc. Sch., 

. Kohler. 

La Crosse Voc. Sch., LaFarge, Lake Geneva, Lake 
Mills, Lancaster, Loyal, Luxemburg. 

Manitowoc, Manitowoc Co., Marathon, Marinette, 
Markesan, Marshall, Mauston, Mayville, Me- 
nomonie, Mercer, Merrill, Merrillan, Mill- 
town, Milton—Milton Jct., Milwaukee Co., 
Minocqua, Monroe, Montfort, Mosinee. 

Neillsville, Nekoosa, New Auburn, New Diggings, 
Niagara, N. Fond du Lac. 

Oconomowoc, Oconto Co., Omro, Oneida Co., 
Orfordville, Oshkosh, Outagamie Co. 

Pardeeville, Plainfield, Platteville STC, Plum City, 
Plymouth, Portage, Prairie du Sac, Prairie du 
Chien, Prairie Farm. 

Racine Co., Randolph, Rhinelander, Rice Lake, 
Richland Center, Rio, River Falls, Rock Co., 
Rosholt. 

Sauk Co., Sawyer Co., Schofield, Seneca U. F. H. S., 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, Slinger, 
South Milwaukee, South Wayne, Sparta, 
Spencer, Spooner, Spring Green, Stanley, State 
Dept., Stevens Point, Stoughton, Stout Insti- 
tute, Strum, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Supe- 
rior STC, Suring. 

Taylor, Turtle Lake. 

Union Grove, Unity. 

Viroqua. 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth, Walworth Co., Wash- 
burn, Washburn Co., Watertown, Waukesha, 
Waunakee, Waupun, Wausau, Wausaukee, 
West Allis Voc. Sch., West Milwaukee, Wey- 
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The ABC’s of colorful fai 

art work are easily taught with Milton 
Bradley COLORTONE Powder Paints. 
Pupils of elementary grades enjoy usin 
them for large expressive work. Advance 
pupils use them effectively for poster de- 
signs, stage scenery, mural panels, and many 
other projects. 

Brilliant colors ... mix readily in cold 
water... absolutely harmless .. . ideal for 
classroom use. Send for new 1946 catalog 
of Milton Bradley school materials. 


Write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 




















NECROLOGY 
(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


*Orpha Wollangk, member of the faculty of the 
Training School of the Oshkosh STC since 1928, 
passed away in Oshkosh, September 6, after an ill- 
ness of several months. She was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

xe x 

Elizabeth Gillespie, a former teacher and vice 
principal of the Franklin school in La Crosse, died 
on September 5. She retired in 1941. 

xk x 


*Almere L. Scott, secretary of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic association from 1925 to 1946, died 
in Madison, June 5. Miss Scott was particularly 
interested in the promotion of speech work in the 
high schools. 

eee 

*Elmer J. Adams, 61, Burnett county superin: 
tendent of schools, died July 20 at Grantsburg. He 
was a graduate of the Superior STC and received his 
bachelor's degree from the University of Wisconsin. 
He was principal of the Weyerhauser, Alma Center, 
and Spring Valley schools before going to Grants- 
burg where he was head of the high school and 
grades for 17 years. In 1938, he was appointed super: 
intendent of schools of Burnett county and was te 
elected twice to the position. 





auwega, Weyerhauser, White Lake, White- 
water, Whitewater STC, Williams Bay, Wil- 
mot, Winter, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. School 
for Girls, Withee, Wonewoc. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n. 


November 1946 


Organized in 1853 





Theo Sorenson Elected 
President of Co. Supts. 





Theodore Sorenson, county su- 
perintendent of Chippewa, was 
elected president of the association 
at the annual meeting in Madison 
on September 23. He succeeds Earl 
Anderson of Richland Center who 
has been head of the organization 
during the past year. 

F. J. Flanagan, Calumet county 
superintendent, was named vice 
president, and L. D. Culver, Port- 
age county superintendent, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Teasdale Chosen Head 
of Normal Principals 








At the annual meeting of County 
Normal School Principals held in 
Madison, September 23, Howard 
Teasdale of Monroe was elected 
president of the association. 

Other officers chosen included 
Fred Hake of Rice Lake, vice 
resident; and L. O. Tetzlaff, She- 

ygan Falls, secretary-treasurer. 





Wisconsin Teachers 
Take NEA Mexican Tour 


Five Wisconsin teachers were 
members of the NEA Mexican tour |. 
during the summer. Besides visit- 
ing points of general and historic 
interest, they met with Mexican 
teachers, visited schools of Mexico 
City, and participated in the Iater- 
national Teachers Conference be- 
tween teachers of 
the United States 
and Mexico. 

The picture of 
the group was taken 
in the park adjoin- 
ing the Cathedral of 
Mexico City. From 
left to right are: 
Edythe M. Sander- 
man, Richland Cen- 
ter; Mary Gorgen, a 
former resident of 
Wisconsin now 
teaching in Minne- 
apolis; Helga Ras- 
mussen and Florence 
Evans, Racine; 
Pauline Abel, La 
Crosse; Lela B. 
Stephens, South 
Milwaukee. 








WEA ASSEMBLY ESTABLISHES FIELD 
CONSULTANT SERVICE ON JANUARY |! 
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Kenosha Educators Plan 
Seven Forum Lectures 





The Kenosha Education associa- 
tion will sponsor a series of seven 
torum lectures for their 1946-47 


program. On October 9 William D.” 


Sawtiel a Chicago attorney, spoke 
on “The World of Tomorrow”. 

Minnie M. Larsen, lecture forum 
chairman, has announced the re- 
maining numbers of the series. 
Other speakers are: William H. 
Chamberlain, foreign correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science Mon- 
itor; Col. M. Thomas Tchow, for- 
mer secretary to the Generalissimo 
of the Chinese Army; Dr. Syud 
Hossain, authority on the Moslem 
world and the Far East; and Dr. 
Beryl D. Orris, American psy- 
chiatrist. 


Matthias Heads North 
Wisconsin Educators 








Harold Matthias, instructor of 
mathematics at Ashland High 
school, was elected president of the 
North Wisconsin Education asso- 
ciation at the annual convention in 
Ashland on October 10-11. Other 
officers chosen for the coming year 
are: Robert Cory of Ashland High 
school, vice president; John How- 
ell, Bayfield county supervising 


teacher, secretary; George Sulli- 
van, Jr., Hurley, treasurer. 








The Representative Assembly 
voted an increase of $7500 in the 
1947 Budget for a full time locals 
service consultant. The purpose is 
regular visitation of all locals, as- 
sist them with their problems, and 
to coordinate them with the state 
association. The amount appropri- 
ated is to cover salary, travel, and 
other expenses, same to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 








G. W. Bannerman Elected 
Wausau Superintendent 





G. W. Bannerman, principal of 
the Senior High school and mem- 
ber of the public school system of 
Wausau for 23 years, was named 
superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed Everett C. Hirsch who died 
July 19. Mr. Bannerman is a grad- 
uate of Lawrence College and the 
University of Chicago. 

He has been president of the 
Wausau Education association and 
has been active in many civic or- 
ganizations. During the past year 
he has been a member of the 
Locals committee of the WEA. 





Parker Agency Buys 
W. E. Chase Interests 


On October 1, the Chase Teach- 
ers Agency of Madison, owned and 
operated by W. E. Chase since 
1900, was sold to the Parker Teach- 
ers Agency which is owned and 
managed by George R. Ray since 
1929. Although Mr. Chase has re- 
tired from active business, he will 
continue with the literary work in 
which he has been engaged for a 
number of years. He will make his 
home at Sturgeon Bay. 

Mr. Ray will continue at 410 
Insurance Building, Madison, to 
Operate both agencies under the 
name of the Parker Teachers 
Agency. 

Mr. Chasahas been an advertiser 
in the Journal for many years. We 
wish him success and enjoyment in 
his literary work. 








In science, read by preference 
the newest works; in literature, 
the oldest. The classics are always 
modern.—LORD LYTTON. 








H. E. Smith Appointed to 
Reading Circle Board 


Supt. Henry Earl Smith of She- 
boygan has been appointed to 
membership on the State Reading 
Circle Board by State Supt. John 
Callahan. He succeeds C. C. Bishop 
who retired last year. 








Clintonville Drives 
For New High School 


What can happen in a wide- 
awake community which is deter- 
mined to improve its educational 
facilities may be seen in the case 
of Clintonville. Prior to special 
referendum, September 20, on a 
question of bond issue to build a 
new high school to relieve the 
present crowded conditions, the 
Clintonville Tribune-Gazette and 
eight industrial groups came out 
in support of the proposed bond 
issue. No doubt other groups in 
the community were equally active 
in the educational program but the 
local newspaper and the industrial 
organizations presented evidence of 
their support. 

Practically the entire front pige 
of the Tribune-Gazette for Sepicin- 
ber 19 and part of the editorial 
page were devoted to pictures 
showing crowded conditions, a car- 
toon, and special articles urging 
the citzens to vote for the bond 
issue. 

Eight industrial organizations 
sponsored a full page ad -showing 
the architects drawing for the pro- 
posed building and a list of rea- 
sons why the people should vote 
for the bond issue. A few signifi- 
cant statements appeared in the ad 
as follows: ‘Under existing con- 
ditions our boys and girls cannot 
obtain the kind of education to 
which they are entitled and which 
is sO necessary to meet the prob- 
lems of life with which they wiil 
be confronted. 

“We speak as businessmen in 
industry. When old equipment and 
buildings no longer meet present 
day requirements, they shou!d be 
replaced with modern types . . . 
A direct parallel exists in educa- 
tion. With our present school 
buildings and the limited space and 
equipment, we cannot proviae the 
training which will enable sur 
young people to meet the <9 n- 
petitive markets of better trained 
personnel. The school should gruw 
up not only with industry but 
ahead of industry. If there are not 
adequate schools it will be difficult 
for industry to get good empioyees’’ 

The bond issued passed six to 
one. 
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Wisconsin Rates Better Rural Schools 





Central Wisconsin T.A. 
Elect Grady & Stenzel 





At the annual convention of the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers asso- 
ciation in Wausau, October 4, 
Hazel Grady of Mosinee was 
elected to the four term on the 
Executive committee and E. J. 
Stenzel of Stevens Point to the five 
year term. 

Under the association’s plan of 
organization Miss Grady will be- 
come general chairman of the con- 
vention in 1950 and Mr. Stenzel 
in 1951. Two were chosen this 
year instead of the usual one new 
member because of the vacancy 
created on the committee by the 
death of E. C. Hirsch of Wausau. 

Norman E. Knutzen of Stevens 
Point will be the 1947 chairman. 


NAJD to Survey H. S. 
Journalism Courses 








According to a recent announce- 
ment by Maude Staudenmayer of 
Juneau High school, Milwaukee, 
who is president of the National 
Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors, plans for a course of study 
in journalism adaptable in second- 
ary school in the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii are being made 
by the association. 

Miss Staudenmayer urges all 
journalism advisers, whether mem- 
bers of the association or not, to 
send their course of study to Ella 
Sengenberger, Arsenal High school, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who is conduct- 
ing the survey. A report of the 
survey will be made at the national 
convention in November. 





Navy Department Offers 
NROTC and NACP in ‘47 





The Navy Department has just 
announced the new Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Program and the 
Naval Aviation College Program 
for the fall term of college 1947. 


Both of these programs will 
provide qualified applicants with 
four years of college and a retainer 
fee of $50 per month. NROTC 
and NACP candidates will be re- 
quired to take an aptitude test 
which will be administered by the 
College Entrance Examining Board, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Application 
blanks regarding the program will 
be distributed to high schools 
shortly after November 1. Com- 
pleted application blanks must be 
mailed to Princeton, New Jersey, 
prior to December 17, 1946. 








“Education for Rural Wiscon. 
sin’s Tomorrow” is the title of the 
final report of the Committee on 
Rural Community High Schools. In 
1939 this voluntary committee was 
formed as a successor to an earlier 
Committee on Small High Schools, 
It has been composed of educators, 
school officials, and interested lay. 
men engaged in the study of the 
task, the deficiencies, and remedial 
plans for better rural high schools. 

The first report of the commit. 
tee appeared in 1944 entitled: ‘‘Ad- 
ventures in Rural Education’. It 
was a descriptive account of the 
intensive study made of seven 
small high schools. 

In submitting the report The 
Committee makes this significant 
statement: “The need for prompt 
and far-reaching action by many 
state and local agencies is appar- 
ent. We are here proposing pat- 
terns of education and suggestions 
for state and local action which 
may materially improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of rural boys 
and girls as well as adult citizens 


in ‘Rural Wisconsin’s Tomorrow’ ”. 


Committee Membership 

The final report was presented 
by a special committee composed 
of C. E. Ragsdale, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, School of 
Education; Quincy Doudna, Cen- 
tral STC; R. S. Ihlenfeldt and H. 
E. Merritt, State Department of 
Public Instruction; J. H. Kolb, 
University of Wisconsin, College 
of Agriculture; E. L. Walters, La 
Crosse STC. 

The work of all those participat- 
ing was voluntary. The expenses 
for committee meetings and print- 
ing were met by grants from The 
Farm Foundation of Chicago, the 
Committee on Rural Education, 
Chicago, and the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation association. 

The Committee has done a 
splendid piece of work in behalf 
of rural education. The booklet is 
well illustrated with drawings by 
B. C. Jorns of the University of 
Wisconsin. 





Dr. Sundquist Succeeds 
Dempsey as Regent Pres. 





Dr. George N. Sundquist, Supe- 
rior, was elected president of the 
State Board of Normal School Re- 
gents on October 24 to succeed 
Edward J. Dempsey, Oshkosh. Mr. 
Dempsey’s resignation after 33 
years on the board was accepted by 
“a Goodland, effective Novem- 

er 1. 
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Chilean Students Seek 
Exchange of Letters 





High school boys and girls in 
Chile would like to correspond 
with young people in American 
high schools according to a recent 
letter to the Journal from Rachel 
Salisburg in Santiago, Chile. Miss 
Salisbury, head of the Department 
of Education of Milton College, :is 
on a temporary leave of absence 
to serve as a member of an educa- 
tional commission for the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation 
of the Office of Inter-American 
want to practice the language and 
are eager to learn all about the 
United States”, Miss Salisbury 
writes. 


Names Requested 


The newly organized National 
Association of Teachers of English 
in Chile would like to have a list 
of names that they can assign when 
requests from Chilean young 
people come in. If any Wisconsin 
students would like to exchange 
correspondence and to make con- 
tact with Chilean culture the 
names and addresses should be 
sent to Dr. Rachel Salisbury, 
Casilla 9286, Santiago, Chile. 

Miss Salisbury also reports that 
the association is interested in de- 
veloping exchange materials such 
as professional bulletins and books 
for teachers, and scrapbooks pre- 
pared by classes, after preliminary 
correspondence to determine class- 
room needs. Any teachers inter- 
ested in cooperative development . 
of Chilean units, in any subject 
matter field should write to her. 
Airmail correspondence is desir- 
able. 





Testing Conferences 
Held During October 





A series of five Conferences on 
the Problems of Testing were held 
during the week of October 21-25. 
The meetings took place in La 
Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Ap- 
pleton, and Wausau. All were 
sponsored by the Department of 
Public Instruction, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education in 
cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin and the Vocational and 
Public Schools of Madison. 

The conferences which were ad- 
dressed by several specialists con- 
Sidered the importance of testing, 
the selection of tests for specific 
Purposes, interpreting the results, 
and practical applications of the 





tests in the field of work. 


Racine Teachers Sponsor Town Meetings 





Under the auspices of the Racine 
Teachers association a series five 
Sunday evening forums will be 
offered to the citizens of Racine. 
Marion Hargrove, the Army pri- 
vate, who topped the best-seller 
list in 1942. with his See Here, 
Private Hargrove, started the series 
on October 20. 


Turman Arnold, the trust-bust- 
ing assistant United States Attor- 
ney General and later federal 
judge, is scheduled for November 
24. His Folklore of Capitalism and 
Symbols of Government, two sat- 
irical analyses of our legal, eco- 
nomic, and political folkways, dem- 
onstrated his twentieth century 
thinking. 








On January 12, Ray Josephs, an 
American journalist with several 
years reporting experience in South 
American countries, will speak. 
His Argentine accounts were un- 
popular with the political leaders 
of the country. 


Kumar Goshal, the author of 
The People of India, will appear 
February 2. He is a young Hindu 
educated in India and the United 
States. 

The final speaker of the series 
will be Maurice Hindus on March 
2. Born in Russia and educated in 
the United States he has been a 
writer and foreign correspondent 
on Russia and Central European 
affairs for the past 25 years. 





for their assistance. 


520 Tenney Bldg. 





108 Teacher Organizations 


in Wisconsin sponsor plans of group 
income protection 


1. ONLY 27 county groups have not yet adopted a 
plan of group insurance. Several of these are 
actively investigating the plan at the present time. 


2. THIS IS CONCLUSIVE PROOF that the ma- 
jority of teachers throughout the state realize the 
need for protecting their salaries through the 


advantages of group insurance. 


If your local unit has not as yet officially adopted 
a group plan, you are urged to make appointments 


with our group representatives in order to arrange 


For details write directly to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or to 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


(Executive Offices—Evanston, III.) 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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Madison Vocational 
Plans Adult Program 





The Madison Vocational and 
Adult Education School is offering 
a number of special courses in its 
evening department which are of 
particular interest to parents who 
are interested in their public schools 
and how they are serving their 
children. The school is offering 
four parent study group courses 
in cooperation with the Madison 
Parent-Teacher association as 
follows: 

Know Your Schools—a course 
designed for the parent and lay- 
man interested in our public 
schools. It interprets school policies 
and procedures. Curtis Merriman, 
emeritus registrar and professor of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, is in charge of this course. 
It meets one evening a week. 

Radio Listening—a course de- 
signed for patents and laymen who 
are interested in radio programs 
for their children and themselves. 
H. B. McCarty, director of Station 
WHA, is in charge. 

Book Selection for Children—a 
course designed for the parents 
who are interested in the proper 
selection of books for their chil- 
dren. This course will be under 
the direction of Bernice Leary, 
curriculum supervisor in the Madi- 
son Public schools. 

Visual Education—a course de- 
signed for the parent who wants 
to become better acquainted with 
the use of visual instruction in the 
schools and the place of the public 
movie in child development. Dr. 
Walter Wittich of the Department 
of Visual Education, ‘University of 
Wisconsin, will be in charge. 

A great deal of interest has been 
evidenced on the part of the Parent- 
Teacher association and other 
groups in all of these courses. This 
is really adult education function- 
ing at its best. 


Barlow Heads Jr. High 
School Administrators 


Guy J. Barlow, principal of 
Wilson Junior High school at 
Appleton, was named president of 
the association, and Walter T. Fox, 
McKinley Junior High school prin- 
cipal, vice president, at the meet- 
ing at Wauwatosa, October 19. 
Harrison U. Wood of the Franklin 
Junior High school of Racine, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the session, the conference 
plan and report cards were dis- 
cussed under the topic of report- 
ing pupil progress to the parents. 
Social studies in junior high school 











was a subject of discussion. 
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Samuel A. Kirk, Milwaukee 
STC, talked on ‘What the Army 
Taught Me About Education”, and 
John P. Treacy, chairman of Mar- 
quette university department of 
education, spoke on “Trends in 
Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance”, 


Western WEA Chooses 
Knutson for President 





Earl C. Knutson, principal of the 
Westby schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the Western Wisconsin 
Education association at the clos- 
ing session of the two-day conven- 
tion at La Crosse, October 10-11. 
He succeeds Wm. R. Bruce of 
Sparta. 

Walter P. Ranis, Logan High 
school of La Crosse, was elected 
director for five years, and George 
Glasrud, principal of Holmen, was 
named treasurer. 


Public Medical Care 
Is Debate Question 








Complete medical care at pub- 
lic expense, a widely discussed 
issue, provides the debate topic 
this year for the nearly 400 high 
schools of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic association. The 
formal debate proposition is, ‘“Re- 
solved, that the federal government 
should provide a system of com- 
plete medical care available to all 
citizens at public expense.” 

The high school debate squads 
are already at work in preparation 
for the league contests to begin in 
January, which lead through dis- 
trict and sectional contests to the 
State tournaments on March 1 in 
Madison. 

To aid in preparation for the 
debate, drama, and speech contests 
during the school year, the asso- 
ciation will conduct five one-day 
regional institutes for pupils and 
teachers, as follows: Eau Claire 
STC, Oct. 19; New London High 
school, Oct. 26; Platteville High 
school, Nov. 2; Tomah High 
school, Jan. 18; Milwaukee, 
Jan. 11. 





D.A.R. to Send Senior 
Citizen to Washington 


According to a recent announce. 
ment by Mrs. Beulah L. Meyer, 
state chairman of the D. A. R 
Good Citizenship committee, the 
Daughters of the American Revo. 
lution will resume its custom of 
sending “The Good Citizen” of 
Wisconsin on a four day Pilgrim. 
age to Washington. For the past 
few years because of travel te. 
strictions the organization has 
given a bond in place of the an- 
nual trip to the national capital. 

Before February 22 in every 
senior high school of the state the 
outstanding senior girl who best 
exemplifies the Good Citizen will 
be chosen for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing her school. 
The senior students will select 
three girl members of their class 
on the basis of dependability, serv- 
ice, leadership, and __ patriotism. 
From the three the faculty will 
select the one to be the Good Citi: 
zen of her school. 

The name of the girl selected in 
each school shall be mailed to Su- 
perintendent John Callahan by 
February 22. From these entries 
one individual will be selected by 
lot at the State D. A. R. Confer- 
ence. The girl thus chosen will 
win a four day trip to Washing- 
ton, and all other girls will be 
presented with certificates. 








The drama contests will get un- 
der way early in November, cul- 
minating in the state program on 
Dec. 12 in Madison. About 50 
schools already have _ requested 
plays for the contest. The general 
speech contests, including oratory, 
declamations, and extemporaneous 
reading and speaking, will take 
place next spring. 

The forensic program reaches to 
every corner of the state. Last year 
365 member schools participated, 
and 3,201 certificates of merit were 
awarded to 283 schools as a recog- 
nition of participation in one or 
more inter-school contests. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





If it is a 
Region, 
for you. 


TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 









osition in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
orthwest or Southwest, we can at 


Member, N. A. 








410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. pd: Bou and Manager 


Madison 3, Wis. 








Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Free enrollment 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Spanish Gold, by Sanchez. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 1946. 426 p. List $1.60. 

Spanish Gold for Sth and 6th grades is a-story of 
the beginnings and development of those parts of our 
country which border on Latin America: namely 
Puerto Rico, Florida, New Mexico, Texas, and Calf- 
fornia. The obvious theme of the book is that of 
presenting facts about those parts of our country 
which have been directly influenced by Spanish cus- 
toms and culture; and its purpose is to cultivate in 
the young people of our land a better understanding 
and consequently a greater appreciation of the-~qual- 
ities and achievements of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. The book which is narrative in style though 
factual in content, is a continuous story of the ex- 
periences of two children, John and Patty, who travel 
through the above-mentioned areas. Many pen-and-ink 
drawings and maps are included. 


Chemistry and Human Affairs, by Price and Bruce. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1946. 
788 p. Illustrated. $2.68. 

This is a general high school chemistry textbook 
with broadly cultural as well as utilitatrian value. It 
will meet the needs of the large majority of high 
school students who desire to secure a sound working 
knowledge of beginning chemistry. The emphasis is 
neither upon preparation for advanced courses in 
science, nor upon strictly applied chemistry. Chem- 
istry and Human Affairs teaches the student how in 
the shop, on the farm, and in the home the pattern 
of his life is shaped by the processes and products 
of modern chemical science. 


Adventures in Reading, Discovery, by Knolle. John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 1946. 502 p. $1.20. 
The author of Adventures in Reading is reading 

specialist for the El Paso Public schools, El Paso, 

Texas. Fictional, factual, and poetic material com- 

prise each unit of the text. The content is designed 

for expounding definite, specific reading skills with- 
out interfering with the learners’ enjoyment of read- 
ing. The author learned from the boys and girls 
themselves the kind of stories and material they liked 
to read. The book contains thrilling tales of adven- 
ture, sports, and hobbies. “Check Yourself’ and 

“Share Your Ideas”, and “Make Your Vocabulary 

Grow” are clever methods of suggesting mastery of 

content without feeling that it is the usual assign- 

ment. 


Study Arithmetics, Books 7 and 8, by Knight, 
Studebaker, and Tate. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 


cago. 1946. 7th and 8th Grades. 480 and 512 . 


pages. List $1.04 and $1.08. 

“I wish they'd had arithmetics like these when I 
went to school”. That comment may come to mind 
upon first examination of these books. Study Arith- 
metics are evidence that it is possible to get sound 
mathematical content into arithmetics that are at the 
same time lively, interesting, and. attractive in appear- 
ance. The first chapter in each book is a review, 
aimed toward revealing and correcting individual 
weaknesses. The four-step teaching plan is employed 
throughout the series. These arithmetics seek to 
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develop children’s ability to make arithmetic skills 
usable in real-life situations. 


Democratic Human Relations, by Taba and Van 
Til. National Council for Social Studies, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 366 p. Clothbound $2.30. 
Paperbound $2.00. 

This report is based on a nationwide survey. It 
evaluates teaching processes now in effect and sug- 
gests goals and new methods for developing better 
intergroup relations. Democratic Human Relations 
was especially prepared to aid schools in discharging 
their grave responsibilities and as a step toward re- 
ducing group tensions. Part I is devoted to the theo- 
retical framework for intergroup education. Part II 
is devoted to promising practices in intercultural edu- 
cation. Part III includes a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, an analysis of some basic concepts, and some 
remarks in conclusion. 


The Geography of World War II, by Packard and 
Overton. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1946. 
220 p. $1.00. 

This is a text-workbook, presenting in concise 
form a study of the geography and history of the late 
war. In addition to the 50 large maps of the various 
theatres of the war, the book contains approximately 














and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘the foundation book 
of education.” 






















Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 























81 pages of history, 54 pages of questions on the 
history of the war, and 37 pages of map studies. 
This book is completely independent of any other 
textbook and contains neither references to books nor 
bibliographies. A Key is, however, available. The 
book will fit into a variety of school situations: 
history and geography classes from the 8th grade on 
through high school, civics and government classes, 
courses in the problems of American democracy, and 
in current events classes. 


Clothes with Character, by Craig and Rush. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 1946. 277 p. $1.68. 
Clothes with Character, revised, is a help to a 

high school girl in developing an attractive person- 
ality and in diagnosing her own personal problems 
of dress. It is an informal text stressing the selection 
of clothes rather than their construction, with. sug- 
gestions on consumer buying. Sketches and charts 
illustrate specific problems. Student activities for each 
chapter and The Charm Chart give the girls a better 
insight into their own problems and teach them how 
to cope with their difficulties. 


Ninety Guides to Better Public Relations, by 
Arthur H. Rice. School Public Relations associa- 
tion, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 1946. $.40. 


Twenty graduate students of 
viewed 130 publications in this field. By a majority 
vote the reviewers chose 90 publications as being the 
most valuable in the light of present day needs. 
Arranged for ready reference, each book listed in the 
bibliography is followed with a paragraph of descrip- 
tion of subject matter, quality of illustrations, tech- 
niques, and field of special emphasis. Ninety Guides 


to Better Public Relations is the most recent attempt ° 


to inventory current writings on school public rela- 
tions. 


China Yesterday and Today, by Eleanor Lattimore. 
Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1946. 
Paperbound. Illustrated with photographs and 
maps. List $.40. 

This book is a cooperative project between Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
publishing company. It is a concise, well-proportioned 
history of China, informative and interesting to 
pupils of secondary school level. There is illuminat- 
ing discussion of Chinese character and family life, 
characteristics of life in the various dynasties, geo- 
graphical details which have influenced China’s 
history, and modern governmental problems. Provoca- 
tive discussion questions and helpful comparative 
historical charts are included. 


Conquest, Book One, by Norvell and Hovious. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1946. 597 p. $2.00. 
Selecting material for an anthology of literature 

is not a matter of choosing what adults think good 

for a student or what a student just likes to read 
which may not have literary value. Conquest is an 
anthology which has applied two tests: one, the 


approval of literary critics; second, the approval of - 


youthful readers. All the contents of this book has 
been focused on the aim of developing the reading 
habit based on the sincere love of reading. Special 
units on motion pictures, radio, choral reading, 
library skills, and newspaper or magazine reading 
round out the treatment of the literary scene. 





The chief end of education is a correct esti- 
mate of values, and a corresponding choice.— 
CHARLES W. EMERSON. 
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ublic relations re- ° 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from The Journal’s Advertisers 


la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a 40 page booklet, 
size 414 x 614 inches, which has been edited 
from the academic point of view. Shoes fron, 
the humblest prehistoric types and from al) 
countries are attractively illustrated in colors, 

, Ideal as a textbook in the elementary grades. 

8a. “Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About It” is a 
story of 2 boys and their father who visit an 
ice cream plant. It is written for the 4th and 5th 
grades. A teacher’s supplement which explains 
how the material fits into the curriculum is also 
available. One copy only of the booklet is fur. 
fished to a teacher. (National Dairy Council) 

12a. “Hair Care Begins with a Thorough Shampoo” 
may be used as a bulletin poster or may be 
given to the students. Shows the 6 steps for a 
good shampoo and also diagrams for setting the 
hair. It will help encourage good hair grooming. 
(Drene) 

13a. ““NEW Grooming for School Charts’—one for 
girls, one for boys. Shows two teen-agers prop- 
erly groomed for school with’ pointers on 
grooming of pe and grooming of clothes to 
provide specific information for use by teachers 
of Health Education, Home Economics, Social 
Studies, or for use by deans and guidance coun- 
sellors. Mailed as a set or separately. Specify 
whether you want both or the boy’s or girl's, 
(Bristol—Myers) 

68. “Learning to Use Your Encyclopedia” is a 
manual for use in any grade for one, two, or 
three lessons. It is accompanied by short and 
simple exercises which may be secured for each 
child. (F. E. Compton & Company) 

73. For low cost 10-way protection insurance against 
health and quarantine write for Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriter’s folder. TCU will also send 
you “out-of-the-grab-bag” an attractive useful 
little souvenir, free of charge. (Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters) 

94. . “6 Steps to Safety’ pictures all the factors in- 
volved in safe pupil transportation, school coach 
construction and operation; highway _ traffic 


hazards, training suggestions for pupils and 
organization of a pupil bus patrol. Excellent to 
put into the hands of every driver or supervisor 
of school buses. (Superior Coach) 






USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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